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William Green’s Article and the South 


E find ourselves in entire agreement 
with William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, on all but one 
of the major premises set down by him in last 
week’s issue of TEXTILE WORLD. In addition, 
we take issue with him on certain minor points. 
‘Taking up the latter first, we do not agree 
with Mr. Green that “undernourishment and 
excessive hours of work have told on even the 
strong physique of those who came in from the 
farms.’ We believe that undernourishment 
is far more prevalent among mountain-folk 
in their original habitat than in mill villages; 
and that industrial life has strengthened, 
rather than weakened, the physique of the 
average worker. 

Nor do we think it fair for Mr. Green to 
draw any deductions from the report of an 
observer who “walking through a mill village, 
a few days before Christmas, saw children 
coming from the houses without shoes or 
stockings,” and, on more careful observation, 
noticed that “their feet and legs were chafed 
and cracking with the cold and one had an 
open crack, bleeding.” 


Similarly, we regard as most inconclusive 
this remark made by a northern girl at a con- 
ference of working girls, and quoted by 
\ir. Green: “The southern girls never want 
to play games after supper. All they want is to 
vo to bed. Why, one of them fell asleep in 
the auto last night.” 

However, most of Mr. Green’s arguments 
reflected the constructive attitude which has 
earned for him the respect of the country at 
large. Certainly, few will disagree with him 
when he states that the textile industry is 
suffering from over-production ; that the textile 


wage is too low; that hours of work in the 
South should be shortened; that part-time 
employment is a serious problem; that the 
industry needs a stabilizing factor; and that 
industry is a mutual undertaking. 

All will welcome Mr. Green’s statement 
that “organized labor is ready to cooperate 
with employers in preventing waste and im- 
proving efficiency.” Unfortunately, however, 
he adds this proviso: “just as soon as the trade 
union is recognized and the machinery for 
collective dealings established.” 


* * * 


This is the major premise on which we take 
issue with Mr. Green. We do not dispute for 
a moment the right of workers to join trade 
unions, any more than we question the right 
of manufacturers to join trade associations or 
the right of superintendents and overseers to 
become members of the Southern Textile 
Association. We also know that many a real 
job has been accomplished by cooperative effort 
between management and unions. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that the 
A. F. of L. should approach the southern 
situation on the basis that unionization, in 
itself, will bring relief to the cotton manufac- 
turing industry and its personnel. 

Organized labor is on trial in that section. 
It must prove its sincerity and its constructive 
possibilities. To date, the A. F. of L. has been 
represented there by men who have created 
just the atmosphere Mr. Green is trying to 
avoid—a spirit of class warfare. 

We know that Mr. Green himself could 
secure the enthusiastic cooperation of any 
thoughtful manufacturer. His lieutenants in 
the United Textile Workers have demon- 
strated their inability to do so. 
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‘The Week 


Outlook... 


AW cotton appears in strong technical 
position after drop. Cotton goods 
selling at low prices and market none too steady but 
many believe swing has taken prices too low. 
Wool goods continue quiet. Sathing-suits domi- 
nate knitted outerwear activities. Hosiery slow 


and somewhat uncertain. . . Dressmakers’ strike 
in New York slows trading in silk goods. 
Retail Price-Fixing Bill . . . 

F INTEREST to textile concerns 


which are endeavoring to popularize 
their brand or trade name with the public is the prog- 
ress of the Capper-Kelley Retail Price-Fixing Bill 
which seeks to enable manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised commodities, produced in competition, to fix 
retail prices. Supporters won the first skirmish, 
in what has been described as the war to end price wars, 
when they succeeded in having the bill reported out of 
the House Interstate Commerce Commission. 
With the usual amendments, the bill enters the devious 
waters of the House and Senate. . » ERS. A., 
gathered in New York for convention, assailed bill. 


Anent Bathing Suits .. . 


AT FIRST public bathing for women was 
a means of getting cool, then a means 
of attracting attention, now a means of exercise. This 
is now reflected in shift from ‘“‘peacock” colors to con- 
servative tones in women’s bathing suits. .. Re- 
ports indicate over one-third of bathing-suit mills “sold- 
up” with some firms even receiving re-orders for the 
season. In Great Britain there is agitation for 
revision of rules governing beach costumes, one com- 
plaint stating “present rules permit costumes so skimpy 
and shocking that they are more indecent than those 
which are not permitted.” 


Raw Cotton Lower .. . 


a a period of comparative calm, cot- 
ton dipped and established a low Thurs- 
day of this week, May being 191 points below the high 
of the current movement, established on Jan. 14, and 
over 4c. below September prices. 


Many causes 
contributed, but 


blamed Chair- 
man Legge of Federal Farm Board for statement that 
Board would buy no cotton. Board is not allowed to 
purchase commodities, so statement was meant merely 
to clear up erroneous impression. 


“conclusion-jumpers”’ 


I . . Representa- 
tives of cooperatives and the super-cooperative, Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association, are drafting plans 
for stabilization with latter association taking over 
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in Textiles 


market operations of smaller units. Farm Board’s 


function is to loan money for financing. 


New Uses Committee .. . 


EETING of New Uses 

composed of representatives of De- 
partments of Commerce and Agriculture and The Cot 
ton-Textile Institute, held in Washington Jan. 28. 
. . . . Committee coordinates activities, and prevents 
duplication of effort in developing new uses. Work of 
past year surveyed and 1930 plans outlined. . . 
Department of Commerce, through Bureau of Stand- 
ards, conducts research on test methods, construction 
and special developments. Department of Agriculture 
working with The Cotton-Textile Institute on cotton 
bags for fruits and vegetables. 


W orcester Group Meets ... 


HE Manufacturers Textile Association 

held its annual meeting and dinner in 

the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 29. Officers elected were: President, Roger 
M. Grimwade, of Charlton City; first vice-president, 
William J. Brady, Uxbridge; secretary, Eben S. Cleve- 
land, Webster; treasurer, Edward I. Comins, Rochdale. 
. . A musical program followed the business meet- 


ing. William H. Butler, New England editor, TEXTILE 


Wor tp, gave a talk on prospects for woolens. 


Cotton Finishing Steadies .. . 


HE decline in finishing activity was 

checked during January according to re- 
port of National Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics. . . Percentage of normal average capacity 
operated for white and dyed combined stood at 60% for 
the month as compared with 51% for December. 
Prints, which remained steady at 71% are considerably 
below last January’s figure of 91%. 


W ool Manufacturing Statistics ... 
—: in woolen branch of manufac- 


turing took another severe slump in 
Index figure, based on 1926, covering cards 
and spindles, stood at 83 as compared with 98 in No- 
vember and 108 in October. . . Closing down of 
many woolen mills has so focused attention on that 
branch that the sharp curtailment in worsted activity 
has been rather overlooked. Index figure, based on 
1926, covering combs and spindles was 87 in December 
as compared with 100 in November and 111 in October. 
. . . Wide loom activity, as reported to Department 
of Commerce by 841 manufacturers: December, 54.3% 
of single shift capacity; November, 58.5% ; December, 


December. 
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1928, 68.9%. . . . . Narrow looms: December, 53% ; 
November, 64.9%; December, 1928, 55.2%. ; 
Carpet looms: December, 55%; November, 64.6% ; 
December, 1928, 62.1%. 


Thisand That .. . 


NNUAL convention of dry goods re- 

tailers held in New York this week. 
Of interest were discussions of styles, goods, and 
cooperation, summarized on page 25. . . Clothing 
cotton converters industry authorized to hold trade 
practice conference with Federal Trade Commission. 
No date has been set, but Commissioner Edgar A. 
McCulloch has been named to preside. . . We like 
Best & Co.’s phrase “The smart thing to wear when you 
see it in Print.” . . Board of Managers, New York 
Cotton Exchange have appointed committee to investi- 
gate and report on feasibility of trading in wool futures. 


In the Markets ... 


LB jeer ngnencer in New York markets 
due to garment makers’ strike. Broad 
silks principally affected, but factors believe strike will 
be of short duration. . . Decline in cotton goods has 
caused much vociferation, pro and con, on Worth 
Street. Some illogically blame Federal Farm Board, 
while others point out that print cloths are selling at 
prices approaching late 1926 when cotton was around 
12c. and lay blame en certain sellers for current prices, 
saying most sensible explanation is that mills needed 
money to buy cotton—probably to make more goods to 
sell at a loss. .. As a reflection of effects of new 
styles, chiffon sales reported well ahead of last year. 


Silk Takings Higher... 


ILL takings of raw silk during Jan- 

uary were higher than expected, total- 
ing 57,683 bales, a gain of 13,500 bales as compared 
with December and equalling January, 1929..... 
Imports, at 43,175 bales, were 15,300 less than Decem- 
ber... .. Stocks down 14,500 bales to 76,264. .... 
Market quiet. 


New England Council .. . 


OR the benefit of other sections of the 

country which have manifested a lively 
nterest in the dramatic and practical efforts of the New 
‘‘ngland Council, members outlined physical organiza- 
tion and methods at a conference in Washington, 
an. 30... .. R. P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
nd Assistant Secretary Klein spoke of the possibilities 
or other sections and ridiculed the danger of building 
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inter-sectional rivalry. Tangible results were discussed. 

. . . The Council reported to President Hoover that 
while textiles, metal working and construction were 
most affected by the slump since November, there is 
definite expectation of material improvement in the 
near future. 


Doings in Washington .. . 


*T°HE Senate Lobby Committee heard 
testimony from several textile men. 
Horace B. Cheney told of his activities on silk tariff 
questions; Herman A. Metz was subjected to the usual 
barrage of questions about campaign contributions and 
activities in influencing dyestuffs rates ; Senator Grundy 
remarks about President Hoover before the election 
were brought in during examination of F. W. Hobbs, 
president, National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. The former caused surprise by frankly stating 
that he had made the remarks and had believed them 
at the time. . . Representative Will M. Whittington 
of Mississippi made an extensive argument on the floor 
in support of a tariff on long staple cotton. 


Dyestuff Valuation .. . 
a two days’ debate, Senate voted on 


Tuesday for American valuation for 
dyes and intermediates in the tariff bill. . . Sena- 
tor La Follette vigorously attacked the domestic assess- 
ment basis and stated that it amounted to a virtual 
embargo. Senators Hawes and Goff presented the 
winning arguments when they traced the phenomenal 
growth of the American dyestuff industry since the war 
with tariff protection and stated that increase in dye 
prices had been less than index for many other com- 
modities. Discussion closed on Senate Finance 
Committee amendments and plan is to run through 
schedules in order. 


Depreciation .. . 
UREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


has postponed indefinitely publication of 

manual of depreciation rates on industrial machinery. 
Proposed schedules, however, will be fur- 

nished trade associations and representative groups so 
cooperation may be secured in arriving at equitable 
rates. It was feared that general distribution would 
arouse criticism from those who do not understand the 
Bureau’s attitude. One great benefit is stimu- 
lation of manufacturers’ interest. Committee 
representing machinery trade associations conferred 
with Bureau official Feb. 4. F. Ahlfeld, Textile Ma- 
chine Works, Reading, Pa., represented knitting 


machinery manufacturers. 








Some Internal 


CONDITIONS off 


MR. SZEPESI here sheds light on the rea- 
sons for the economic difficulties which 
confront many textile manufacturers. Not 
a few in the industry will find it profitable 
to analyze conditions in their own mills in 
the light of the suggestions made in this 
article. 


KT’S call a spade a spade. 

The textile industry is not the victim of un- 
controllable economic forces. It has enjoyed 
suitable protection—constant increase of population to 
support a steady growth—a generation of influx of cheap 
immigrant labor, as well as a supply of cheap native labor 

a prosperous, extravagant population for a consumer. 






Lack of Foresight 


The textile industry, if we dare to face facts as they 
are, is in an unsound economic condition because it 
failed to realize a generation ago that economic condi- 
tions change, and that an industry must constantly 
progress and adjust itself to altered requirements. It 
now needs a thorough reconstruction. 

What the logical procedure should be for such recon- 
struction, in view of the past neglect and indifference, is 
beyond the scope of a short article. Some of the less- 
discussed phases should be, however, placed before the 
textile industry with sufficient frankness to be of con- 
structive value. The subject of this discussion is entirely 
an internal economic condition, and hence within the 
power of the individuals as well as the industry as a 
whole to rectify, irrespective of other plans made for 
the revival of prosperity. 


An Important Fallacy 


IX<conomically, no industrial enterprise can be success- 
ful in which the management accepts the fallacy that 
equipment twenty or thirty years old is just as good 
as new, or that the difference of production costs between 
old equipment and new is so small that it warrants the 
operation of the old. The amazing thing is that this 
conception is extremely current in the textile industries 
In a generation when the technical progress of the world 
travels in seven-league boots. How such a fallacious 
conception could find root in such an important industry 
would require too much explanation; but, for one of 
the underlying causes, we can point to the plans of 
hundreds of potential improvements yellowing upon the 
shelves of the textile machine manufacturers. This is 
a partial answer to the technical backwardness of the 
industry. 

An industry demanding technical improvements will 
find the necessary ingenuity at its disposal, but no in- 
dustry can demand this acceleration of progress without 
a sound economic background. If we analyze the history 
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of the production of textile machinery during the past 
generation, we are amazed to find that more than two- 
thirds of the created mechanical equipment went into 
a forced expansion to meet a temporary demand, and 
that, when this demand reached a normal level, the new 
equipment was not utilized for the replacement of the 
old, but for a vain attempt to maintain the temporary 
advantages through forced over-production. This lack of 
foresight is the kernel of all of the present predica- 
ments of the industry. 


A Time-Worn Excuse 


The time-worn cry to the effect that the basic con- 
version processes in the textile industry are unique and 
that radical contribution to technical improvement is 
questionable is a convenient subterfuge behind which 
all lack of foresight and economic deficiency may be 
hidden. Technically speaking, the textile industry is 
decidedly backward if measured with the progress made 
in other industries. 

The equipment in the textile industry refuses to grow 
old because, in the eyes of the average manufacturer, 
the difference between the latest machine and the twenty- 
year old machine is so slight that it is hardly noticeable. 
Because the equipment refuses to grow old, the enter- 
prise lacks a certain selectivity of production; and this 
means that it not only cannot anticipate the constant 
fluctuation of style changes, but that, in fact, it cannot 
even meet them. It continues to produce the same old 
product with feeble success in imitating the market de- 
mands. 

It is not at all unusual to find the textile market 
short of materials for which there is a decided demand, 
and the selling prices demoralized in the old standby 


staples, due to overproduction. This is the inglorious 
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present which the lack of progress in technical improve- 
ments, combined with lack of economic foresight, has 
brought upon the textile industry. 


One-Third of Payroll Non-Productive 


Now, let us dig in another direction—the cost of 
operations. It is a fact that one-third of the payroll 
in the textile industry is spent for non-productive serv- 
ices. involved with the moving, handling, and packing 
of the product during the various phases of conversion. 
In spite of the great progress shown in the handling of 
materials in the automobile, food, and many other pro- 
gressive industries, the textile industry seems to refuse 
to recognize the great achievements that have been made 
in the design of buildings and equipment for the elimi- 
nation of this important labor cost. A development in 
this direction would present not only a tremendous sav- 
ing in labor cost alone, but would also have a decided 
effect on the waste factor, a great part of which is due 
to the indifferent or careless handing of the materials 
during and between the conversion process. 

The tragic part in the realization of such conditions 
is, however, that even a sudden awakening to these facts 
could not materially alter the conditions for a long time 
to come. This is because such changes, no matter how 
gradual, require additional capital for development, 
which, unfortunately, the textile industry today cannot 
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and Should Be Rectified 


By kugene Szepesi 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


provide from within and cannot secure 
from without. It will furthermore not 
be able to obtain it as long as it puts its 
faith in ineffectual and artificial measures 
of revivals and hopes for an economic 
miracle. 

3ut we have not yet completed the pic- 
ture of the equipment problem in the 
textile industry. Whether we take the 
cotton, wool, or silk branch, the situation 
is the same—with happy individual excep- 
tions here and there. It is granted that 
the highest possible return on capital 
investment is a rational aim for every 
business. This aim is, however, far from 
justifying the liberties the average textile 
manufacturer has taken with the much 
exploited cost element—depreciation. 

Depreciation is a cost factor, and as 
such is added to the cost of production ; 
hence, it is paid for by the consumer in the 
price. This being the case, it should be 
deducted from profit as a depreciation reserve for one 
single purpose—the systematic renewal of the equipment. 

It is a matter of fact that in the textile industry this 
economic accounting procedure is mostly a theory, be- 
cause only in rare instances are such accumulations real. 
As a rule, they are non-existent, representing only a 
paper asset, while the actual funds, pooled together with 
other resources, have been diverted toward coverings 
for the losses of operations, in many instances due to 
management inefficiency. They were also used for the 
payment of dividends. 

From a sound economic point of view it should be im- 
perative for an enterprise, whether the current operations 
bring a profit or not, to preserve the depreciation charged 
in the price of the product for the replacement of equip- 
ment—and for nothing else. 

The disregard of this fundamental economic law is 
the main cause for the losing battle many textike manu- 
facturing enterprises are fighting today. The fourteen 
woolen mills which have closed their gates in New York 
state during the past month, never to open again, are 
the latest victims in this economic struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It can be stated without reservation 
that the real cause for these failures was the disregard 
of the above stated economic law, no matter how artfully 
the change of conditions, the decreased demand, and the 
unfair competition are blamed for these failures. 
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F AULT Y lighting 
conditions to avoid 
in planning artificial 
illumination of tex- 
tile mills include 
gloom,  dimness, 
shadows, non - uni- 
formity, direct glare, 
and reflected glare. 


Weave Room II|luminated by Direct Lighting 


Textile-Mill| 


in the Year of Lig} | 


GREAT diversity of lighting equipment and light- 
ing conditions prevails in the textile industry. If 
one were to make an investigation of representa- 

tive mills of various types, he would undoubtedly find 
some very excellent lighting installations which conform 
in every respect to present-day practice. He probably 
would also find some which are deplorably lacking in this 
same respect. In fact, the writer has in mind some mills 
which are operating with coal oil lamps as their only 
means of artificial lighting. This, at one time, was the 
last word in lighting. Aside from the disadvantages of 
ineffective illumination, this type of lighting is considered 
hazardous from a fire standpoint and expensive from 
an economical standpoint. 


Development of Lighting 


The oil lamp first came into extensive use about the 
middle of the 19th century with the discovery of large 
quantities of petroleum in America. Prior to this time 
(1784) the cylindrical wick and chimney were intro- 
duced, but were little used, lacking a suitable fuel in 
sufficient quantities. There has been practically no im- 
provement in the oil lamp since that time, as it was soon 
superseded by gas, and it still emits about the same 
quantity of light per unit of fuel. 

With the advent of the Welsbach mantle, better light- 
ing was possible. A higher intensity of illumination 
was available and fewer light sources were necessary, 
thus decreasing maintenance costs. Also the feasibility 
of employing the burners in groups of four or five to 
create large light sources provided a lighting system 
which in effect simulated daylight. For the first time 
mills were relieved of the gloomy-room appearance, and 
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By S. A. 


Illuminating Engineering Bureau, 


obtained to a minor degree the advantages which exist 
today ; namely, increased production with a higher quan- 
tity of work, less spoilage, better working conditions, etc. 

The first incandescent lamps were of small size, and 
again it was necessary to mount the lighting equipment 
close to the work in order to have sufficient illumination. 
Because of the nature of the light source and the removal 
of obvious limitations, the reflecting equipment now be- 
gan to assume shapes and contours which could be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the complete lighting unit 
(with lamp). 


Evils to Avoid 


The early necessity of mounting the lighting equip- 
ment close to the work in order to compensate for the 
relatively low candlepower sources resulted in lighting 
evils which today every textile mill should avoid. These 
included : 

(1) A relatively small bright spot at each machine, 
which brought about eye fatigue caused by the iris con- 
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GOOD lighting in 
the textile mill re- 
duces accidents and 
eyestrain, and in- 
creases production, 
accuracy, quality of 


product, neatness, 
and contentment of 
workers. 





Same Room Illuminated by General Lighting 
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stantly changing to regulate the amount of light entering 
the eye. 

(2) Faulty light distribution, leading to the suscepti- 
bility to accidents caused by parts of the machine being 
in darkness, workers stumbling in dark aisles, etc. 

(3) Expensive wiring-installation costs, because of the 
great number of small lights required. 

(4) Inefficient lighting installation—small lamps are 
not as efficient as large lamps. 

(5) High maintenance costs, also loss of time wasted 
by workmen adjusting lights to suit individual tasks. 

With the increased proficiency in the art of making 
lamps, larger sizes were introduced ; and because of their 
higher candlepower it was possible to simulate daylight 
by employing fewer lighting units and mounting them at 
greater heights above the work. Naturally the reflector 
to be used should be of the distributing type which 
allowed the light to spread over a larger area. The 
shallow dome reflector met all the necessary require- 
ments until the development of the high-efficiency Mazda 


C lamp having a coiled filament operating in an inert gas 
at a high efficiency and consequently with much brighter 
filament. 

With the introduction of this lamp a new factor, 
“glare,” had to be considered. Glare may be described 
as brightness within the line of vision which causes dis- 
comfort, interference with seeing, and eye fatigue. Since 
the shallow dome reflector exposed the bright filament 
to view it was necessary to add a skirt approximately 
3 in. deep about the edge of the reflector end, and to still 
further reduce glare, to equip the lamp bulb itself with 
a shield about the lower part. This reflector (1918) 
offered a basis for the engineers of the companies manu- 
facturing reflectors to use their ingenuity, with the result 
that numerous reflectors designed supposedly along these 
lines were placed on the market. Some of these reflec- 
tor designs fulfilled their purpose and did increase the 
illumination on the plane of work and reduce glare while 
the results of others were somewhat doubtful. 

This chaotic condition led the reflector manufacturers 
and lamp manufacturers to form an association whereby 
it was agreed that a reflector which met the requirements 
of the majority of lighting installations was to be manu- 
factured according to a definite set of standards. To 
maintain the quality of the product, an unbiased party 
was appointed to make frequent inspections. The reflec- 
tor so designed and controlled is known as the RLM 
(Reflector and Lamp Manufacturers’) Standard Dome 
reflector (1920). It was first introduced about 10 years 
ago and its use is considered as good lighting to the 
present day. 

In striving for still better results the RLM Standard 
Dome reflector has been modified to include a diffusing 
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glass globe which reduces both direct and reflected glare 
and softens shadows. The reflector was provided with 
openings at the top to allow a small percentage of the 
light to filter upward and illuminate the ceiling and appa- 
ratus thereon. This reflector is known as the glassteel 
diffuser (1925). The design of this fixture is protected 
by patents, but it is produced by nearly all reflector 
manufacturers. The RLM standard dome reflector and 
glassteel diffuser are accepted as presenting the best 
present-day practice. 


General Lighting 


\lthough there are some operations in textile mills 
which require local lighting, employing small lamps 
according to the class of work (such as ribbon and jac- 
quard looms), the majority of operations can be suc- 
cessfully lighted by a correct application of general 
lighting. This type of lighting if properly designed en- 
ables equally good vision in any location or position 
as with well-distributed daylight. Its advantages in addi- 
dition to good light distribution are soft and luminous 
shadows, ease of installation, economy of maintenance, 
and use of large, efficient lamps. It also permits ma- 
chinery, benches, etc., to be moved about without creat- 
ing objectionable shadows. 

The accompanying table No. 1 shows installation 
data for the glassteel diffuser and RLM reflector to be 
used when planning lighting for textile mills. In select- 


Table 1 
Minimum Spacing 
Mounting Dimensions Between Lamp Sizes 
Height Above of Building Outlets Outlets, Foot-Candles 
Floor, Feet Bays, Feet per Bay Feet 6-8 10-12 
ia 12x 16 12 x 103 150 §=—.200 
14 12x 16 12 x 16 200 =300 
if 12x 20 10 x 12 150 =. 200 
84 16x 16 8 x 8 100 150 
14 16x 16 16 x 16 300 §©500 
104 16x 20 * 2 10 x 103 150 §=©200 
14 16x 20 * | 134 x 16 200 =—6300 
164 16x 20 16 x 20 300 500 
10 20 x 20 a 10 x 10 150 §=200 
12 20 x 20 *4&2 10 x 134 150 §=©200 
16} 20 x 20 1 20 x 20 500 750 
ia 24x 24 a 12 x12 200 300 
14 24x 24 *4&2 16 x 16 300 500 
19 24x 24 1 24 x 24 750 1000 


_ *Outlet groups to be alternated in bays. For instance, 4 outlets 
in one bay and two in the adjacent bay. 


Table 2 


RECOMMENDED ILLUMINATION 
STANDARDS FOR LIGHTING OF TEXTILE 





ing any one of the combinations, it is first necessary to 
ascertain the actual mounting height available by refer- 
ring to the plans of the building or by taking measure- 
ments. With this determined, the next consideration is 
the shape and size of the building bays. and the amount 
of illumination required by the class of service. The 
outlets should be symmetrically arranged in relation to 
the columns or posts with some consideration given to 
the fact that wherever possible and especially where the 
machines are high, symmetry be sacrificed in order to 
place the light sources in the working aisles to avoid 
shadows. 

Table No. 2 shows the recommended quantities of 
artificial illumination necessary for efficient mill lighting. 
Should higher values than those given by Table No. 1 be 
required, either a closer spacing or larger lamps should 
be used. 

In conclusion, the question naturally arises as to 
whether productive lighting is expensive. Below is one 
of the many typical cases which illustrate that good 
lighting is justifiable : 


Cost of old lighting system $290 
Cost of new lighting system $800 
Increased cost of new lighting system $510 
Annual payroll $20,000 
Percentage of increased lighting cost to payroll 2.5% 
Percentage increase in production 12.2% 








MILLS 
Good 
Cotton: Practice Minimum 
Opening and lapping, carding, 
drawing, roving, dyeing. . 8 5 
Spooling, spinning, drawing-in, 
warping, weaving, quilling, 
inspecting, knitting, slashing, 
(over beam end).. 12 8 
Silk: 
Winding, throwing, dyeing.. 12 8 
quilling, warping, weaving, 
and finishing 
Light goods. 15 10 
Dark goods.. . 20 15 
Wool: 
Carding, picking, washing, and 
combing. 6 a 
Twisting and dyeing. 10 6 
Drawing-in, warping 
Light goods 10 6 
Dark goods. 15 10 
Weaving: 
Light goods 12 8 
_ _ Dark goods. 20 12 
Knitting machines. 15 10 
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Retailers Stress Need of 





Producer-Distributor Cooperation 


ELATIONS between manufacturers, wholesalers 

and retail outlets and the probable effect of the 

new feminine styles on garment and piece goods 
sales, were among the topics discussed at the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, Monday to Friday of the current week. 

Channing E. Sweitzer, managing director, in his an- 
nual report outlined the work of the association during 
1929 and spoke optimistically of the retail prospects 
for 1930. Mr. Sweitzer said extensive laboratory work 
was being conducted preparatory to holding a trade prac- 
tice conference to approve standards for safely weighting 
silk fabrics without injuring their serviceability ; he said 
the association’s technical committee hoped to be able 
to present its findings at such a conference this year. 
The association also cooperated with the manufacturers 
of knit underwear as regards labelling wool content of 
this line of goods and adopted a resolution forbidding 
the use of the word “wool” in any store promotion except 
when actual wool percentage is stated. 

Criticizes Kelley-Capper Bill 

The chief address at the Tuesday session was that of 
Alfred B. Koch, president of LaSalle & Koch, Toledo 
department store, and also president of the association, 
who severely criticized the proposed Kelley-Capper bill 
which he claimed, “strives to legislate to the manufac- 
turers the right to fix prices at which retailers must 
sell.” He said the legislation would be contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the anti-trust laws. A. Lincoln Filene, 
chairman of the trade relations committee, told of the 
work being done by the association in conjunction with 
the Silk Association of America to establish standards 
of business practice with the aim of eliminating current 
abuses in the purchase and sale of silk piece goods, and 
said much progress had been made toward this end. Mr. 
Filene stressed the importance of closer relations between 
manufacturers and retailers in solving mutual problems, 
and added “the direct cooperation of the members of this 
association is urgently needed”’ to this end. 

The keynote address was made by Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, editor-in-chief, New York Journal of Commerce, 
who said business stability was a slow continuing prog- 
ress rather than any attempt to leap from peak to peak 
in the business cycle and strive for a maintained boom. 
‘The merchants’ part in such a program consists in sane 
promotion rather than any scampering after the bizarre. 

Alexander B. Galt, of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, U. S. Department of Commerce, spoke at the Wed- 
nesday session on “Waste Reduction in Distribution” and 
told of the department’s plan for a census of distribution 
which will be the first nation-wide gathering of statistics 
regarding wholesale and retail business ever attempted. 
Ultimate solution of the waste problem is dependent 
upon such statistics, he said. 

The trend among American women is toward store- 
bought ready-to-wear dresses and away from the home- 
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made garment, said Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of 
Merchandising at Columbia University, in an address 
Wednesday evening. Dr. Nystrom added: 

“Use of ready-to-wear apparel has been growing for 
years. Home production of clothing for men and for 
boys passed out years ago. The making of clothing for 
women and children outside of the home has not forged 
ahead so rapidly as in the case of clothing for men and 
boys, but the movement has nevertheless been steadily 
onward. 

“This does not mean that yard goods, patterns, sewing 
thread and other notions used in home sewing will not 
continue to be sold in large quantities. It is probable 
that there will always be some market for these goods, 
and there should be a profit in handling these goods. 

Sut the general trend is unmistakably in the other di- 
rection.” 

A further point in Dr. Nystrom’s address and which 
will be of particular interest to manufacturers of chil- 
dren’s knit goods, who have suffered such a serious busi- 
ness depression of late, was that the demand for infants’ 
and children’s goods of all kinds was declining due to 
the declining birth rate among the higher classes. 
Higher-grade goods for children in particular have de- 
creased, he said. 

The new feminine vogue in dress will mean increased 
call for piece goods and the store should be ready to 
service its customers by helping them at the style end, 
asserted numerous speakers, among them Felix J. 
McGowan, of Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. Mr. 
McGowan said: “The transition period is here and on the 
piece goods executives rests the responsibility of mould- 
ing public thought to the advantage of a return to in- 
dividuality in dress.” 


Fashion Pageant 


The fashion pageant of the convention was held Friday 
afternoon and was on a more elaborate scale than previ- 
ously. It featured the correct sportsclothes; clothes for 
beach wear; suits in general and a group of suits of 
style and correctness for the business women; after- 
noon gowns for general wear and for formal occasions 
and a display of a new type of women’s wear, desig- 
nated as the Garden Frock; evening gowns with their 
long sinuous and shimmering fabrics of laces and cob- 
web-like cottons also were shown. The correct interpre- 
tation of the new mode and the much discussed new 
silhouette were visualized by mannikins. Hubert M. 
Greist and F. Beatrice Hunter of the Bureau of Costume 
Art staged the production of the pageant. 

Among the manufacturers and others exhibiting in 
the show were: American Bemberg Co., Belding Hemin- 
way Co., Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., Celanese 
Corp., Cheney Brothers, Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., 
Corticelli Silk Co., Dumari Textile Co., C. K. Eagle & 
Co., Erlanger Blumgart & Co., Harry Frechtel, Inc., 
Fruit of the Loom, Inc., Henry Glass & Co., H. R. Mal- 
linson & Co., Pacific Mills, and Trippe Barker & Co. 
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European Rayon Market 
Highly Competitive 





By J. Guthrie Oliver 


HE European rayon industry has had many diffi- 

culties to face during the last 12 months, and, 

though demand for the fiber has continued to ex- 
pand, competition has been exceedingly keen and the 
margin of profit has been further reduced. The year has, 
from one point of view, been a period of recovery from 
the overproduction of the previous year. In recent 
years the linking up of the various companies of inter- 
national importance has been a feature of the industry, 
but these links had until the present year, been little more 
than friendly collaboration. In 1929, however, was seen 
the formation of cartels and conventions which have 
been forced upon the leaders of the industry by the 
intense competition. 

The depression in 1928 was not so much the result 
of general overproduction as the overproduction of 
inferior grade yarns, partly the result of too many 
inexperienced producers and partly of the rapid develop- 
ment in demand for finer quality yarns. From the 
technical point of view the utilization of rayon continues 
to develop exceedingly well, and each year sees a marked 
improvement in rayon fabrics, not only on account of 
the better yarns but the greater skill and experience of 
the weavers, dyers, finishers, knitters, ete. 

Outstanding Events—Looking back on 1929 it will 
probably be agreed that the event of outstanding import- 
ance has been the fusion of the two great German and 
Dutch companies into the A.K.U. or General Rayon 
Union. These two concerns had been working together 
as members of the International Cartel for some time 
and the fusion was doubtless an attempt to protect them- 
selves from the severe competition of the European 
market, and to rationalize the large section of the 1n- 
dustry over which they had control. Since the formation 
of the A.K.U. there has been a definite movement toward 
limiting production, and practically no steps have been 
taken toward the opening of new factories. The A.K.U. 
has decided not to continue with the establishment of a 
factory in Roumania, and the number of workers at 
Arnheim and Ede has been reduced during the last 
few months. The peculiar position of the German rayon 
market was probably a strong reason for Glanzstoff 
strengthening her position by linking up with Enka. 
The dumping of yarns on the German market by the 
Italian producers during 1928 led to a break up in the 
price convention which had held good in Germany for 
over two years. For many months negotiations took 
place between the two leading producers, the Glanzstoff 
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Co. and the I. G. Farbenindustrie, and quite late in the 
year an agreement for selling quotas was reached. This, 
it was stated, was only a preliminary move and subject 
to the completion of a further agreement for the estab- 
lishment of quotas for all firms, whether German or 
foreign, selling in the German market. 

While such a move is a bold bid toward the rational- 
ization of the industry, it points to a very serious state 
of affairs. The German industry would in fact have 
been much more seriously affected had it not been for the 
steady progress made in the export market. In this 
connection she was able to beat the Italian exporters in 
America and in certain other countries. To what extent 
this export trade is permanent remains to be seen, but 
TrexTILE Wor tp readers may be aware that much of the 
yarn coming from Germany is being imported by the 
American Glanzstoff and so this at least is only of a 
temporary nature. Moreover in recent months France 
has gone ahead of Germany in the United States market. 

Italian Situation—Italy is the other outstanding exam- 
ple of a country where keen competition has forced the 
establishment of selling agreements between the leading 
producers, and the Italian Convention has succeeded in 
bringing the average price of rayon to a considerably 
better level than was the case during the earlier part of 
the year. The two leading producers, Snia Viscosa 
(believed to be entirely controlled by Courtaulds) and 
the Soie de Chatillon have been negotiating toward an 
amalgamation which would involve a reconstruction of 
both companies. At the time of writing no news is 
forthcoming as to whether this is likely to be completed. 
Italy, though experiencing severe competition in the 
home market, is, of course, largely dependent on the 
export trade. During the current year, stocks of rayon 
on the hands of the Italian producers might have been 
exceedingly heavy had it not been for the dumping 
which took place in China and India. These markets 
saved the situation, but it is questionable whether prices 
obtained were really remunerative. 

Group Buying—In Germany especially, the idea of 
selling quotas on the part of yarn producers has made the 
consumers feel that there was going to be an increase 
in prices. This has led to a suggested consumers’ com- 
bine by which a large number of important manufac- 
turers propose to have a common office which will pur- 
chase all the rayon required by the various members of the 
combine. It is hoped by this method to keep prices from 
heing increased. Cooperative moves among consumers 
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include the formation of the Union of Bemberg Maniu- 
facturers in Italy, which is to prevent “weak selling” and 
to maintain a high standard of quality. There is a 
similar agreement between a number of hosiery firms 
in Germany. 

The future of the French industry provides interesting 
food for thought. France, which has been an important 
producer of rayon for many years, is different from the 
other leading countries in that there are no outstandingly 
large companies, the industry being carried on by a large 
number of relatively small concerns, most of which, 
however, are linked up with each other. In the last two 
or three years the success of the earlier companies has 
led to the formation of new companies and production 
being vastly increased. It is a significant fact that pro- 
duction costs in France are extremely low, and tie over- 
production and depression of the last two years, which 
has affected all European countries, has not been so 
severely felt, despite the fact that the increase in the 
rate of production has been more rapid than anywhere 
else. The next few years are likely to see a big increase 
in yarn exports, and France seems likely to offer keen 
competition to Italy and Holland on account of low pro- 
duction costs. Already rapid progress is being made by 
the French in China, Europe and the United States. 

Popularity of Types—Another interesting feature of 
the last year has been the progress made in the various 
methods of producing rayon. Taking it all round the 
writer is of the opinion that despite the surplus ot low 
grades, viscose has more than held its own. The develop- 
ment of finer filament yarns in all the leading European 
countries has been a feature of the last twelve months. 
The cheapness of viscose has made it extremely popular 
for the knitting trade, where no other type of yarn is 
used in most European countries, except in specialties. 

With regard to acetate rayon, the exact position is 
difficult to gage. During the first half of the year the 
demand was proportionally brisker than for other types, 
and plans for extending production went ahead rapidly. 
During the last three or four months, however, there 
has been a definite falling off in demand for acetate 
rayon in several of the important European countries. 
This feature first of all became evident in France where 
the Tubize Co. and the Rhodiaseta Co. each had to 
dismiss a large number of their employes. To what 
extent this decline will be permanent remains to be seen, 
and in any case it has not affected all markets so far. 
It has, however, proved such a definite factor that the 
A.K.U. has decided not to continue with the plant which 
was being built by the Drya Co. at Nymegen, Holland. 

Simultaneous with this decline in demand for acetate, 
brisk demand for cuprammonium crepe yarns for the 
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manufacture of crepes and georgettes has grown up. 
These fabrics are undoubtedly displacing other all-rayon 
fabrics such as taffetas and satins which have previously 
been made in acetate rayon. The fact that acetate rayon 
cannot usually be made into a successful crepe yarn is 
naturally making it out of favor for this particular trade. 
This demand for crepes has made the Bemberg com- 
panies in the various European countries exceedingly 
busy, and orders for many months ahead have been 
booked. It is, therefore, unfortunate that the Holken- 
seide factory, which is run by the Bemberg Co., at Bar- 
men has been closed due to inadequate water supply. 

Trade in the smaller European producing countries 
has been rather similar to what it has been in the larger 
ones. Poland, Hungary and Switzerland have all made 
fairly good progress, while Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria have found conditions difficult. Spain is a 
country where the home producers have great difficulty 
in competing in either price or quality with imported 
yarns and production is making poor progress. 

International Aspect—What then are the immediate 
prospects for the European industry? In the first place 
despite cooperation and the formation of price and 
selling conventions, competition between the various 
producing countries is bound to increase. If the leading 
producers in Germany are unable to fix an arrangement 
with certain of the Italian concerns, Germany is sure to 
put up her tariff. This would make matters serious for 
the Enka branch of A.K.U. which at present sends large 
quantities of yarn to Germany. 

There is a grave possibility that by the time the 
American Glanzstoff is working on a large scale the 
American market will be to a large extent excluded from 
European producers. If, on the other hand, the British 
import duties are taken off, this will to some extent 
counterbalance the loss of America. The latter move, 
however, is not considered to be immediately likely. 

During the next few years there is going to be a big 
surplus of production in Europe and the difficulty will 
be to know where to export it to. There is big scope in 
the eastern markets, but this is largely for low grade 
yarns and Italy already has a tremendous hold on the 
trade. France has apparently special advantages in 
regard to costs of production and will probably prove a 
strong competitor to Italy, Holland and Germany. As 
far as can be seen at present the big cartels in the 
industry will be able gradually to put matters right by 
limiting production, but it may prove a costly process. 
As far as the small individual producers are concerned 
there seems to be little hope of their surviving by them- 
selves unless they are in a position to turn out special 
types of yarn. 
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Some Trends and Technical 


A fabric-consuming industry that has 
increased its production from less 
than 20 million yards to nearly 60 
million yards in nine years and has a 
potential capacity of twice the latter 
amount, is the proofing industry. 


N GIVING consideration to the general subject of 

trade the factor of style seems to be of greatest im- 

portance. Sometimes style exerts a favorable influ- 
ence and sometimes an unfavorable one, as in the case of 
short skirts and the textile industry. In the rubberizing 
industry, style has been a potent factor in effecting a 
marked increase in the use of rubberized fabrics, particu- 
larly for garment use in rain and sport coats. The 
past decade has seen a most remarkable increase in the 
manufacture and consumption of rubberized fabrics for 
general use, with style sharing the honor with technical 
improvements in accounting for the gain. In 1921 about 
15 million yards of fabrics, mostly cotton, were rubber- 
ized while in 1929 a conservative estimate is 53 million. 

In considering this subject, we are not attempting to 
include automobile-top fabrics, which are produced in 
large quantities, because their use is contingent on the 
development of the motor car. With regard to general 
proofing, sport and rain garments account for 50% to 
70% of the yardage produced, thus justifying the atten- 
tion of the textile as well as the proofing manufacturer 
toward this item. In raincoat manufacture, there are rel- 
atively few general types of materials that can be made. 
These may be classified as single textures and double 
textures, and then as calendered and spread fabrics. 
When these classes are broken down we find the light- 
weight, electric-finish, spread bombazine that was so 
popular in the early twenties; the glossy, high-colored 
leatherette, with its modifications of embossings and two- 
tone color effects which followed the bombazine; and 
now the double-texture fabric with cotton and rayon 
jerseys, coverts, kashas, tweeds, homespuns, and_ the 
many other constructions being used. 


Increase in Production 


The accompanying chart showing the growth in the 
production of proofed fabrics is interesting as an indica- 
tion of what the proper exploitation of style and tech- 
nical development may accomplish. While it may seem 
to some that the style factor is introduced chiefly by 
the garment manufacturer we must not 
overlook the fact that the quality of the 
material itself is in the hands of the textile 
and = rubberizing manufacturers. These 
two agencies are responsible for this basic 
material, with the rubberizer having in the 
past given it more real consideration. 
Those few textile houses which have rec- 
ognized the growing importance of the 
rubberizing industry have aided its devel- 
opment greatly, and have been quick to 
help the rubberizer find the most desirable 
fabrics available and make them suitable 
for rubberizing. Unfortunately, there has 
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By S. G. Byam 


Manager Development Bureau 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


been too little realization on the part of textile manu- 
facturers generally as to the peculiar requirements of 
this industry, with the result that too often unsuitable 
fabrics have found their way to the public. In this 
connection, it must be admitted that the ignorance of 
the rubberizers has contributed to 
the condition mentioned. How- 
ever, to prevent this and particu- 
larly to prevent the development 
of any generally unfavorable re- 
action toward rubberized fabrics 
among ultimate consumers of the 
finished products, the rubberizers 
undertook, a year or more ago, the 
creation of specifications to cover 
fabrics for rubberizing. 


Fabric Specifications 


Reasonable specifications, for- 
mulated after an interchange of 
ideas and experiences of the manu- 
facturer and user, and_ setting 
forth those requirements consid- 
ered essential to safeguard the 
consumer without hardship to the 
manufacturer, serve to show both 
parties to the contract, what service the commodity 
must render and how it must be manufactured in 
order to fit it for use. It is to the best interests 
of all persons concerned that the specification be for- 
mulated jointly by both of the parties to the contract 
working together harmoniously, each benefiting from 
the knowledge and experience of the other. Specifi- 
cations formulated under proper auspices, recognized 
by both the producers and the consumers as being rea- 
sonable, protect the honest seller from unfair com- 
petition and the buyers from purchasing an inferior 
product at the price of a better one. The joint work done 
by both textile and rubber manufacturers in the formula- 
tion of the specification for cotton fabrics to be rub- 
berized has been of great interest and value to both, and 
of very especial value to those individuals who carried 
on this work. While the arguments in favor of a specifi- 
cation are self-evident, the information realized by all 
who helped in the formulation emphasizes the great value 
of such an enterprise. 

The specification in its present form has been adopted 
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ly the rubber proofers as a group, and is approved in its 
entirety by several textile houses who supply the rub- 
berizing trade. While it is not considered perfect and is 
by no means final, the specification is an excellent guide 
to both parties as to what should be available in fabrics. 
Its provisions are based chiefly on past common practice 
in both textile and rubberizing circles, with an attempt to 
introduce a leveling-up influence in the case of those 
requirements which have given trouble or seem to have 
been slighted. Inasmuch as the specification will be dis- 
cussed in detail in later issues of this publication, 
no attempt will be made to quote the requirements at this 
i time. There has been received, from those textile manu- 
facturers who have had occasion to study the specifica- 
tion, much constructive criticism, and it has been en- 
couraging to note that the adverse comment appears only 
with regard to relatively minor points. In general, the 
acceptance of the work has been indicated, and the idea 
of having on record a set of considered, written require- 
: ments highly approved. It is very evident that the points 
; on which there is not yet complete agreement between 
some textile houses and rubberizers offer no serious diffi- 
culty for satisfactory settlement when the two parties get 
together to draw up a purchase contract. 


Copper-Free Fabrics 


The influence of the specification is already being re- 
flected in the obtaining of better fabrics by the rubberizer. 
This is particularly true in the matter of obtaining fabrics 
free, or at least within the specified limit, of copper and 
other ingredients which are so injurious to rubber. Cop- 
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Chart Showing 
Growth of Produc- 
tion in the Proofing 
Industry 
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per has been a bone of contention to the rubberizer for a 
long time and also has doubtless been the cause of much 
bother and trouble to the textile manufacturer. Now, in 
knowing that it is unwise to permit more than 0.002% 
copper in a fabric, something definite has been given the 
dyer to work on. It has been gratifying to find that prac- 
tically all fabrics, when purchased especially for the rub- 
berizing trade, meet this requirement. The influence of 
the specification has carried beyond the rubberizer and 
his supplier, and is shown in the comment made by a 
manufacturer of shower curtains. This man recently 
stated that whereas a year or more ago he rejected, on 
account of excess copper, at least half of the fabric he 
purchased to be rubberized for shower bath curtains, he 
now had to throw out less than 10% of similar fabrics. 

This improvement in fabric quality may be traced 
directly to the influence of the specification and the infor- 
mation it contains. That it is representative of consid- 
erable saving to textile industry goes without saying. 
There has been no desire on the part of the rubberizers 
to establish a hard-boiled specification to be used chiefly 
as a basis for returning unused quantities of fabric, and 
the work in question must not be considered in that light. 
It is merely an attempt to establish a guide by which 
the most practical product may be obtained. 

A fabric-consuming industry that grows from a pro- 
duction of less than 20 million yards to nearly 60 million 
yards in nine years is worth watching with something 
more than mere interest. Furthermore, this industry has 
a capacity at least twice its present production, and is 
bending every effort toward filling up this excess capacity 
with desirable business. Because it must go to the textile 
industry for its chief raw material, one feels that there is 
an obligation for the textile industry to aid by supplying 
fabrics that meet rubberizing requirements most suitably. 
One is rather safe in venturing to predict at this time that 
1930 will be a “double-texture” year in the raincoat in- 
dustry which means that two yards of fabric will be re- 
quired for every yard of material produced, and that 
much more attention will be given to the use of attractive 
fabrics. Because of this, more fabric business will prob- 
ably go to the textile trade than in recent years and bet- 
ter quality fabrics will be in demand. 
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Further Momentum Toward 





Revamping and Re-Kquipping 
Old Mills 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


Southern Editor, 


N THE days before our present era of national 

prosperity, when luxuries were not purchased by the 

laboring masses in such enormous quantities, all kinds 
of textiles, including even staple cotton goods, could be 
sold readily and at an attractive profit. The emphasis 
that was placed on production quite naturally was in the 
direction of making deliveries against contracts by oper- 
ating the plant continuously, with as few interruptions 
as possible, and working overtime in As 
competition for the consumer’s dollar was not so keen, 
costs were not figured in minute fractions. 

Rapid expansion of the textile industry has placed 
certain of its component branches in the distressing posi- 
tion where production has been considerably in excess of 
consumption. It is an oft-repeated story. In the wild 
scramble for business, goods were offered at margins 
that melted away like snow in mid-summer. It was not 
long before profit-and-loss statements indicated that the 
process of price trimming had been carried too far, and 
that reductions in manufacturing costs would be neces- 
sary if such deadly price competition continued to exist. 

In recent years in the field of textiles, just as in every 
other manufacturing industry to a lesser or greater 
degree, an acceleration in the development of machinery 
design and the improvement 
of machine has 
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taken place. Factors which had exerted little or no 
influence on machinery and equipment design have 
acquired real importance in this respect. The intro- 
duction of rayon and the popular acceptance of this 
synthetic fiber necessitated the adoption of different 
manufacturing methods in the field of styled goods, such 
as draperies, upholstery fabrics, underwear, and fine 
dress goods. A much greater degree of flexibility was 
essential in the adaptation of product to market demands. 

Not only have textile mills developed more econom- 
ical processes and methods in the course of everyday 
plant operations, but machinery manufacturers and 
progressive engineering organizations have contributed 
in large measure to improvement of machinery and to 
increased efficiency of plant lay-out. Yesterday’s per- 
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Interior View of Spinning Room 
Cascade Mills, Mooreville, N. C. 
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formance cannot stand the pressure of today and is no 
longer accepted. The fact of obsolescence demands more 
consideration on the part of textile manufacturers now 
than ever before in the industry’s history. 

That many mills, both in New England and in the 
South, recognize the necessity of modernizing plant 
facilities is evidenced by the increased emphasis that 
this phase of textile engineering has received. It is 
generally known that the most successful mills have been 
committed to a definite program of improvement and 
replacement of physical properties at regular intervals, 
in order to avoid operating machinery beyond the ter- 
mination of its economic life. The extremely low valu- 
ation placed upon second-hand machinery when it is 
thrown on the market is another indication of the impor- 
tance attached to the installation of modern equipment. 

Thousands of words have been written and said about 
the value of modern textile machinery. At the meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association last fall, one of the 
principal speakers, who had established an indisputable 
case in favor of new machinery, was asked: ‘Where 
are the funds for such extensive plant improvements to 
be found?’’ His reply was to the effect that those who 
remain in the manufacturing business will “pay” for 
new machinery whether they buy it or not. Failure to 
discard antiquated equipment will most surely result in 
reduced profits or, perhaps more appropriately stated, 
increased losses. 


Movement Gained Momentum in 1929 


As the manufacturing differential between the South 
and New England has decreased in recent years, southern 
manufacturers have recognized the economy of revamp- 
ing and re-equipping their plant facilities. The Cone 
group of mills at Greensboro, N. C., for example, 


launched a modernization program which represented an 
The Aragon- 
Rock Hill, 


expenditure of approximately $4,000,000. 


Baldwin Cotton Mills, at Chester, and 
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Whitmire, S. C., have invested large sums in modern 
machinery to replace obsolescent equipment, and in re- 
arranging their plant lay-outs. 

The movement toward revamping and re-equipping 
textile mills gained momentum during 1929, and much 
old equipment was replaced with modern opening and 
cleaning ; one-process picking; improved carding, draw- 
ing, and roving; wide-gauge, tape-driven, and long-draft 
spinning; automatic spooling and high-speed warping; 
improved equipment and controls for the preparation of 
size; and automatic looms. Many mills have installed 
additional humidifying equipment, while others have im- 
proved lighting facilities and replaced obsolescent power 
and steam-generating units. 


Two Forms of Modernization 


The modernization of textile plants can be divided 
into two distinct classes. In the first, and by far the 
largest, group are found those mills that have been re- 
vamped and modernized for the purpose of decreasing 
manufacturing costs and improving quality of the prod- 
uct. They have not changed the nature of the product 
to any appreciable extent, but found it necessary to re- 
place old-type machinery in order to hold a comparatively 
favorable competitive position in their established mar- 
kets. The second group is composed of mills that have 
been changed from unprofitable products to new and dif- 
ferent kinds of goods. This change most often requires 
re-equipment of the old plant and the introduction of 
new manufacturing processes. 

An interesting example of reducing costs by moderni- 
zation, without changing the product, is offered by a 
coarse-goods mill that had been turning out approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 Ib. of cloth annually. The picker room 
was revamped, twenty old cards were thrown out and 
replaced by new ones, some new drawing was added, 
and entirely new spinning for warp yarns was installed. 
Modern winding and warping equipment was purchased, 
but there was no increase in the number of looms. As 
a result of these changes, the plant’s annual production 
was increased to 11,000,000 Ib., and it was found neces- 
sary to install some additional looms. This concern 
spent slightly more than $400,000 in its modernization 
plan, but by virtue of a cost reduction of three cents 
per pound which was effected, approximately $330,000 
is now saved annually on 11,000,000-lb. production. In 
addition to the above economies, the percentage of sec- 
onds was cut in half. 


Effect of Rayon 


There are many mills which were engaged originally 
in the production of cotton fabrics, such as fine ging- 
hams, for which there has been little demand since the 
introduction of attractively styled fast-color prints, that 
have changed their looms over to rayon-and-cotton mix- 
tures or some other type of cotton goods. In the 
weaving of rayons, either in all-rayon fabrics or rayon- 
filled goods, mills have found it necessary to install 
machinery for handling the synthetic fibers satisfactorily. 
Uniform humidity is necessary in the preparation and 
weaving of rayon yarns and, although it is generally 
found that the relative humidity required by cotton 
weaving in a fine goods mill is satisfactory for rayon 
also, some plants have found it desirable to install addi- 
tional humidifying equipment and more accurate auto- 
matic devices for controlling conditions. 

This change from cotton to rayon and from coarse 
goods to finer constructions naturally served to throw 
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the machinery of one department out of balance with 
other departments in the plant. Under these conditions 
some mills found it advisable to rearrange their plant 
lay-outs entirely and to install additional equipment in 
certain departments. Although it was usually possible 
to accomplish these changes in the plant without adding 
more floor space, in some cases modern plant additions 
were erected at rather considerable expense. 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., completed the in- 
stallation of 700 automatic looms in a new weave shed 
during the year. Several hundred plain looms were 
scrapped ; and rather than place the new looms in an old 
building, it was decided to erect a modern weave shed to 
accommodate a total of 1,500 looms. Rearrangement of 
machinery in the preparatory processes was necessary 
also in order to balance the plant equipment. One fea- 
ture of the new weave shed at Drayton Mills, and also of 
the large addition to the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., is a 
shafting basement to provide for under-floor drive for 
the looms. 


Machinery Replacements 


Some of the most important machinery replacements 
made during 1929 were in the preparatory processes. 
It is not necessary to repeat the long list of mills that 
installed one-process picking to illustrate the fact that 
textile mills are adopting modern equipment. Lower 
grades of cotton have required additional and more 
thorough opening and cleaning machinery. The intro- 
duction of labor extension systems in many mills called 
for an improvement of warp yarns, while the installation 
of long-draft spinning has frequently required a stronger 
roving from the card room. Card speeds have been 
reduced, and this has made it necessary to install addi- 
tional cards to take care of production. Improved meth- 
ods of stripping have been introduced in many of the 
larger mills. 

Some of the older mills, which had been getting the 
best out of their old band-driven, narrow-gauge spinning, 
discarded this obsolete machinery in 1929 and installed 
tape-driven spinning, with individual-motor drive and 
larger rings. ‘There were several notable installations of 
long-draft spinning in 1929, and reports indicate that 
many mills are obtaining stronger and more uniform 
yarn at a much lower cost than formerly. 
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The old-type spooler and slow-speed warper have been 
thrown out, and cone winders, large-package tube wind- 
ers, and high-speed warpers have been installed. The 
automatic spooler and high-speed warper were purchased 
by a number of mills in 1929. Not only have these mills 
obtained a superior-quality warp at substantial reduction 
in costs, but wages of the operatives have been increased. 
In one mill, it was stated, the wage per operative in- 
creased 25% while the labor cost per pound in spooling 
and warping process decreased 40% with the introduc- 
tion of the automatic spooler and high-speed warper. 


Accessory Equipment 


More intensive application of humidifying equipment 
in textile plants, employing both the central unit systems 
and the high-duty heads, was observed during the past 
year. The Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, which had 
installed a complete new humidifying system in 1921, 
with high-duty heads and controls, found it advisable to 
revamp the entire system only seven years later. 

The electrification of textile plants continued. In one 
southern plant, an increased production to the extent of 
4 to 5% was obtained after electrification, although no 
additional productive machinery was installed. There 
was a distinct trend toward more modern lighting facil- 
ities in weaving plants, brought about largely by the 
introduction of rayon, while several mills installed 
monitors on their roofs and otherwise improved daytime 
illumination. 

Indications point toward an even greater attention on 
the part of textile manufacturers toward the factor of 
plant modernization in 1930. This year should be a 
banner year in the movement of revamping and re- 
equipping old mills. That industry should take advan- 
tage of the next few months for repairs, maintenance, 
general betterment, improvements, re-equipment, and re- 
placement, was a suggestion advanced at the National 
Business Survey Conference called by President Hoover 
to consider means of stabilizing the current business con- 
ditions. Such recommendations should be followed, it 
was said, “not only from the point of view of sustaining 
employment and buying power . . but also in 
many cases from the point of view of ultimate produc- 
tion costs.”” The last part of this statement is peculiarly 
applicable to several branches of the textile industry. 
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Moisture PENETRATION of Cotton 
Yarn on Filling Bobbins 


By J. H. Whetmorel 


Fig. 1. 
Cross- 
Section 
Through 
Machine for 
Cutting 
D Yarn 








Relative Humidity “#* 
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weaving is bound to de- rT] Re oe Na ar 
velop, due to “untamed” obbins, gives results 0 
twist in the yarn. The ex- an investigation on re- 








tent of the trouble depends 104 
more or less upon the 2 
amount of twist put in the P 
varn, and varies directly 
tamed” twist two factors 
are necessary—time, and 
additional moisture. During the operation of spinning, 
the fibers are forced into an unnatural position, and 
until we get accustomed to this new position the yarn will 
kink. Time is an element which affects the condition, 
because any bobbin of yarn which has been lying around 
tor a long time, even in a dry place, will have lost its 
tendency to kink, and the yarn on the bobbin will feel 
soft and dead. Moisture must be a good combatant, 
because yarn is generally conditioned to remove kink. 
(ime alone is too slow, so moisture is used to speed 
ip the conditioning. If this moisture is warm, the re- 
sults are quicker and better ; in fact, steam is the element 
ised in most so-called conditioning machines. 

How fast will yarn absorb moisture if allowed to 
stand in an atmosphere of high relative humidity? Does 
the position of the yarn in the box make any difference? 
oes penetration differ in the outer layers of the bob- 
in and the inner layers? 

To get at the answers to some of these questions the 
following test was devised: Three boxes of yarn were 
‘taken directly from the spinning frame and placed 


Monk Tues. >t Wed. > Thur. >< Fri. 


with the degree of twist. Fig. : 
In conquering this ‘‘un- 
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gain, and suggests neces- 
sary procedure to insure 
uniform absorption. 


Time required for Moisture Penetration 
of Cotton Yarn on Filling Bobbins 


one corner of the weave room, where slightly higher 
conditions of relative humidity could be maintained 
than was ordinarily the case. A machine was devised 
so that one-third of the layers of a bobbin could be 
cut off, then another one-third of the layers cut off, and 
finally the last one-third or innermost layers. As rapidly 
as the layers were cut off they were sealed in glass jars 
to await the baking-out process to determine regain. In 
this way penetration could be observed. To gather fur- 
ther data bobbins were taken from the top of the boxes 
and also from the bottom of the boxes. About every 
six hours the yarn samples were taken, and also the 
humidity readings. At each reading a bobbin from each 
box, top and bottom, was cut to obtain an average. 

Fig. 1 shows a cross section through the machine 
for cutting yarn. In operating this device the top board 
A is raised to allow the bobbin B to be inserted in the 
V-slot in bottom board C. The cutting knife D is 
then inserted in the slot in the top board and pushed 
back and forth parallel to the axis of the bobbin. The 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Creative Textile Design 


Geometric Ornamentation; Composition of Figures 
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Fig. 41. Design Using 
Equilateral Triangles 
as Base 





Fig. 40. Paper Ruled 
to Form Isosceles 
Triangles 


ISTINCTION has been 

made previously be- 

tween a purely geomet- 
ric design and one composed 
by some geometric order. The 
first class includes all patterns 
built up from geometric fig- 
ures: the triangle, the hexa- 
gon, the rectangle, the circle, 
the semicircle, the ellipse, the 
diamond, etc. The origina- 
tion of new patterns of this 
class is facilitated by use 
of specially prepared paper 
with the base or construction 
lines drawn in. Fig. 40 shows 
a section of paper ruled with 
horizontal and diagonal lines 
so as to divide the area into isosceles triangles. Cer- 
tain of the triangles have been shaded so as to develop 
a design. The shaded triangles form a zigzag pattern 
or broken diagonal line. An almost endless variety of 
patterns are possible with this method of originating. 
The only limit is the imagination and ingenuity of 
the designer. 


Geometric Ornamentation 


The use of the equilateral triangle in forming new 
designs is shown in Fig. 41. An equilateral triangle is 
the unit in the diamond, the hexagon, the star, and many 
other geometric forms. The development of patterns 
including any of these forms therefore de- 
pends simply upon shading the correct 
group of equilateral triangles. ‘The princi- 
pal figure in the design shown at Fig. 42 is 
the hexagon formed from six equilateral 
triangles. The ground consists of single 
triangles which in combination form a six- 
pointed star. 

The use of the semicircle in constructing 
geometric ornament is shown in Fig. 43. 
The area is first divided into squares by 
ruling horizontal and vertical lines. With 
the length of one side of a square as a ra- 
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By William Edward Shinn, 
B..S., M.S. 


In the concluding article of this 
series Mr. Shinn discusses the use of 
the triangle and the semicircle in 
textile design, and then explains the 
building up of figures for use as 
units in larger designs. 
articles in this series appeared in our 
issues of Nov. 30, 1929, Dec. 28, 
1929, and Jan. 11, 1930. 





Fig. 45. Quadri-Sym- 
metrical Figure 





See See 


Fig. 42. Hexagonal 
Design Formed from 
Equilateral Triangles 


Fig. 43. 
Semi-circle in Forming 
Geometric Design 


Use of the 


dius, semicircles are described 
upon alternate intersections of 
the lines as centers. The semi- 
circle or quarter circle may 
then be used as the unit in 
constructing designs of vari- 
ous geometric shapes. In Fig. 
43 certain of the semicircles 
have been enlarged and the 
others omitted. The heavy 
lines form a fan-shaped figure 
which might be used as it is 
or taken as a base for distrib- 
uting floral ornament. 

The building up or compo- 
sition of figures for use as 
units in larger designs is ac- 
complished by the principles 
of symmetry, rotation, radiation, etc. An object is said 
to be symmetrical when its halves or other divisions are 
alike and occupy identical positions with relation to the 
central line or point so as to present the effect of balance. 
Fig. 44 is a figure composed by the principle of bi- 
symmetry. The halves are exactly alike with relation to 
a central vertical line. 

A convenient method of constructing these figures is 
to sketch out one-half of the figure on tracing paper. 
Fold the paper along the central line and rub over the 
pencil lines of the first half. This will cause enough of 
the pencil line to be deposited over the other half of the 
area so that the outline will be easily seen. Transfer 
papers are sometimes used for these compo- 
sitions, but the commercial type of transfer 
papers are not suited due to the fact that the 
lines cannot be erased for correction in case 
of anerror. A better type of transfer paper 
may be made by spreading powdered graph- 
ite over a thin piece of paper. The dust 
obtained by sharpening pencils on emery 
paper is suitable for making transfer paper. 

The principle of bi-symmetrical construc- 
tion may be carried further in the produc- 
tion of multi-symmetrical figures. Fig. 45 
is a figure composed by repetition of 


Previous 
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Fig. 48. Design 
Composed by 
180-Degree 

Rotation 


four symmetrical units of ornament about 
a point. Figures of this class may be made 
by first constructing a bi-symmetrical fig- 
ure by folding the paper vertically and 
later folding the paper transversely and 
copying the figure thus formed. 

Fig. 46 is a composition formed by 
rotation of two principal units of orna- 
ment about a point. The parts consisting 
of a leaf and flower motive occupy ap- 
proximately 120 deg. so that only three 
repeats are required in building up the 
figure. 

The principle of rotation is used also 
in the construction of Fig. 47. The mo- 
tive for this design is a small plant known 
as wild ginger. The leaf and bulb units 
are rotated about a point within an octa- 
gon, thus forming a quadri-symmetrical 
cluster within the octagonal band. 

Rotation of a single ornamental unit is 
also sometimes made through 180 deg. 
At Fig. 48 a conventional ornamental 
unit has been rotated half a circumfer- 
ence and similarly located upon the pro- 
jection of a line through the center of 
the upper unit. ) 

Another application of the principle of 
180-deg. rotation is made in the construc- 
tion of counter-change patterns. A coun- 
ter-change pattern is one in which the 
shape of the ground area is exactly the 
same as the figure portion. Fig. 5 shows a 
counter-change border pattern constructed 
by rotating the line segment P T through 
half a cercumference with point P as a 
center. The other half of the repeat is formed by folding 
the paper along line T U and sketching in line T T sym- 
metrically with T T. The upright figures are shaded in 
for contrast with the ground or inverted figures. 


Radiation 


_ The third principle of construction, known as radia- 
tion, involves the location of units about a line. The basis 


Fig. 44. Bi-Symmetrical 
Figure 





Fig. 46. Tri-Symmetrical 
Figure 





Fig. 47, Design Composed 
by Quadruple Rotation 
Within an Octagon 
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Fig. 50. Geometric Design 
with Superimposed 
Ornament 






Fig. 49. Composition 
of a Design Unit by 
the Principle of Ra- 
diation from a Line 









for the construction of Fig. 49 is a curved 
line corresponding to one-fourth of a pair 
of symmetrical ogee curves. The con- 
ventional leaf structure has been built 
up by individual leaf units which join 
the line at a tangent. Parts radiating 
from a line should do so at a tangent. 
The principle of tangential junction gives 
a more harmonious effect and its occur- 
rence is evident in nature in many in- 
stances. 


Superimposed Ornament 


The appearance of a design of simple 
construction may often be improved and 
enriched by the addition of ornamental 
work upon that already constructed. Or- 
nament placed over ornament is said to 
be superimposed. Fig. 50 shows a design 
for ingrain carpet constructed upon a 
purely geometric principle and belongs 
to the drop order of designs. The figures 

Bi iin black are added as superimposed orna- 
A ment and serve to make the pattern more 

f interesting in detail and structure. 
In the preparation of this work the ob- 
ject has been to review briefly the sources 
¢ which designers of the present day have 
to draw from in the creation of styles. 
Interest has been shown not in a critical 
examination of historic styles, but rather 
in their power to suggest and inspire new 
creations. The use of natural forms for 
decoration has been dealt with in like 
manner. 

Drawing from the two sources for mo- 
tives—nature and historic art—the author has undertaken 
the construction of at least one textile design by each of 
the familiar methods of constructing patterns. It is in 
this phase of the work that the original or creative ele- 
ment lies. Effort has been made to adapt the principles 
of decorative art to use in textiles, and it is hoped that 
the methods of art have been more clearly associated with 
and adapted to the practice of textile design. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 


Stretched Places in Cotton Card 
Sliver, Drawing Sliver, and Roving 


Technical F:ditor: 

We are experiencing considerable trouble from 
stretched places in our stock at various points im our 
card room. I have tried several remedies without much 
success. Will you please suagest where I should look for 
this trouble? — (7076) 

Stretched places in the work are usually the result of 
subjecting the stock to’ too much tension at the cards, 
drawing frames, or roving frames; but they are also 
caused not infrequently by some gear in the feed-rol! 
drive which does not mesh deep enough, and skips teeth, 
thus causing an increase in the draft between the feed 
and delivery rolls. The work runs lighter while the teeth 
are skipping. If this trouble occurs on a card, it may 
run several days without correction unless the cards are 
looked over every day with a view to finding such things. 

\ high doffer comb will pull the selvage of the web 
in on very dry days, and this is a sure sign that the strain 
is too great, the web being stretched before it goes 
through the calender rolls. If the draft is too great 
between the doffer and calender rolls, or between the 
calender rolls and coiler rolls, the card sliver will be 
stretched at irregular intervals, due to the fact that it 
tightens until it stretches and relieves the strain, con- 
tinuing to repeat this operation until a correction in the 
draft is made. 

This is common on cards that have been running so 
long that the bore in the trumpets has worn too large. 
The only remedy is to put on new trumpets that have 
heen bored to suit the weight of the sliver, and regulate 
the draft to suit the bore in the trumpet. A successful 
carder recommends that the square root of the grains 
per yard of sliver multiplied by 1.3 for cards and 1.2 for 
drawing frames will show the right size of trumpet bore 
in 64ths of an inch. It is believed that trumpets bored in 
accordance with this formula will stop a great deal of the 
heavy places, and help to keep out of the work any varia- 
tion from split laps, lumpy work, or other cause. 

On the drawing frames bad trumpets and tight tension 
between the front and calender rolls will ruin good card 
sliver. If stretch is to be avoided at roving frames, it is 
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necessary to have every bobbin of the same diameter, so 
that the surface speeds will be the same at the starting 
of the doff throughout the entire frame. Bobbins of 
larger diameter than the average will stretch the roving, 
especially if the cone belt is started too near the small end 
of the bottom cone. The spindles must be started at the 
correct speed. If these matters are attended to, proper 
lay and tension gears put on the frames, and the relative 
humidity kept uniform, there will be very little variation 
from stretch at this process. About 1.5% draft is all 
the tension needed to keep the bobbins the same diameter, 
and any more than this will do more harm than good. 


€ 
Sulfur Bleach House 


Technical Editor: 

In your Questions and Answers Department in the 
Dec. 7 issue of TEXTILE Wor LD you have an article on a 
sulfur bleach house, which we have read with interest. 
In the last paragraph of the article you state that before 
placing the blankets in the bleach house, they must be 
thoroughly cleansed of soap and then extracted so that 
there will be no dripping while hanging. As we have 
had some trouble with spotting in our sulfur-house op- 
erations, may we ask you what would result if there 
should be some drippings from the blankets after they 
were hung, and also what effect would it have if some 
soap residue were left in the goods before bleaching. 

He should also like to know what is the proper dis- 
tance to place poles apart on which blankets are bleached. 
We expect to have about 28 cuts of 20 blankets each. 
Can more than one cut be hung on each pole? (7049) 

When sulfur is burned, free sulfur-dioxide gas is 
liberated, which forms sulfurous acid when it comes in 
contact with moisture. When woolen or worsted material 
is bleached by this method, care must be taken that it is 
not too dry or too moist when hung in the bleach house. 
If too dry, the bleach will not be satisfactory, as the 
heat from the burning sulfur may dry the material com- 
pletely. In this case there will not be enough moisture 
in the goods to convert the sulfur dioxide to sulfurous 
acid, which is the bleaching medium. On the other hand, 
if the goods are too moist, there will be dripping, which 
will cause spotty and uneven bleaching. Since the blank- 
ets are hung vertically, the water in the material will run 
from the top to the bottom; the top, being drier than the 
bottom, will bleach differently, as the damper places will 
absorb more gas than the drier places. If places are too 
wet, the dripping water will carry off the sulfurous acid 
and there will be an insufficient bleach. Extracting for 
15 min. should leave the goods with the proper moisture 
for sulfur bleaching. 

If soap is allowed to remain in the material evenly 
distributed over the mass and there is no dripping or 
running from top to bottom, the soap will cause no detri- 
mental effect other than a poorer handle and perhaps 
some rancidity in storage. The sulfur dioxide from 
burning sulfur has an acid action, and, coming in contact 
with soap, precipitates free fatty acids, which will develop 
rancid odors. Tallow soaps are very difficult to wash 
out. To make sure that the material is clean and free 
of chemicals that will show up spotty in the bleach, we 
would advise the use of about 1 to 2% of a good pene- 
trating agent, followed by two tepid rinses in pure water. 

When hanging blankets in a sulfur bleach house, it 
must be borne in mind that the gases of the burnt sulfur 
must be free to circulate throughout the mass of goods. 
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We would suggest that the poles be placed about 3 or 
4 in. apart. The blankets should be hung at full width, 
and we advise against placing one cut on top of the other. 


. 
Brittle Crepe 


Technical Editor: 


Enclosed I am sending you a small swatch and would 
kindly ask you to inform me what kind of crepe this con- 
tains and how many turns per inch. Also the reason why 
this material is so brittle. (7050) 


We made ten attempts to untwist the thread as is, and 
were unsuccessful because of tenderness. We therefore 
stripped the finish and metallic weighting, bringing the 
thread back to boiled-off condition, and made size and 
twist tests. The thread untwists into three threads with 
an average twist of 64 turns. The size of the filling, as 
is, is 92 denier. After removal of the finish, the size is 
84 denier. After removal of the metallic weighting, the 
boil-off size is found to be 47 denier. Allowing for con- 
traction from the grege width to the dyed width would 
give a size of about 57 denier for the thrown-silk thread. 

The swatch was too small for us to gather sufficient 
information from the filling by which we could make a 
positive statement as to the cause of the brittleness or 
tenderness. However, the percentage of finish was 9.5% 
and the percentage of metallic weighting was 33.9%. 
When a raw-warp and crepe-filling fabric is weighted, 
the crepe filling usually absorbs about 11% less weight- 
ing than the average weighting applied; therefore this 
would mean that the fabric was weighted 44%. This 
amount of weighting should not make a fabric tender. 
The only reasons we can give, and these are based on our 
experience and not on your swatch, which is too small, 
are that the cloth did not have sufficient width in the 
grege to allow the dyer to process it properly, that it was 
improperly handled in the dyeing, or that there existed 
a strained condition of thread in the gum before weaving. 


Speck Dyeing 


Technical Editor: 


We have some men’s wear for speck dyeing. The 
goods contain a silk stripe, and we would like to know 
how we can keep the silk white. We shall appreciate 
any information that you can give us concerning speck 
dyeing in soap. We particularly wish to know what dyes 
to use, and quantity for four pieces. (7067 ) 

The older type of speck dyes, which are made from 
sumac and iron or logwood and iron, will stain silk as 
well as cotton. The colors in general use now have Blue 
B H as a basis, and, when worked in a soap or mildly 
alkaline bath, will not tint silk in the slightest degree. It 
is better not to use too high a temperature. As this dye 
has the property of dyeing cotton cold, 100 to 120°F. 
is quite sufficient to tint all the cotton specks. When a 
black speck dye is wanted, this same blue is combined 
with an orange of similar properties. 

The quantity to be used depends not only on the 
strength of the dye, but also on the concentration of 
the bath. It is customary to fill an ordinary piece-dye 


kettle only enough to submerge the goods as they lie 
piled in the bottom of the kettle, and thus avoid the 
use of too much water. The dyeing may be started with 
a small amount of color, and more dyestuff added if 
necessary. 


As the actual specks will be too much 
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 pocetinrmng of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























obscured to be seen until the goods are dried, it is 
advisable to tie a sample of white cotton yarn on the end 
of one of the pieces. A deep navy blue or a dark gray on 
the cotton sample indicates that the specks in the goods 
are covered. The excess of speck dye should be rinsed 
off, as it may cause bronzy clouds if allowed to remain. 


oe 
Thinks Good Designers Will Be 


Scarce in a Few Years 


Technical Editor : 

In a few years there will be a scarcity of good design- 
ers who can originate and get the best effects in putting 
sketches on point paper, unless there is something done 
to encourage art students to take up textile designing. 
There will always be an abundance of technical design- 
ers, as our textile schools give a thorough training on the 
technical end of designing, but there will not be decora- 
tive-art designers who understand textiles. A designer 
should be an artist, and know how to use pencil and brush. 

There is not enough encouragement in the textile in- 
dustry for an artist to take up the technical end of 
designing. For the amount of study and experience it 
takes to make a good designer who understands art and 
has technical mill experience, he should be one of the 
best-paid men in the mill. 

What sells the goods more than the design? A poor 
designer can spoil a piece of cloth by not placing the 
figures in their right places. Take, for instance, a small 
shirting pattern for a large rayon bedspread, using a 
plain weave. If there are any long plain picks without 
the figure breaking through them, there will be light and 
heavy streaks, wavy plain picks, or small cracks in the 
cloth. If the warp is on one beam the figures should be 
placed so that the warp ends will all have about the same 
amount of take-up; otherwise there will be loose and 
tight ends on the warp beam, causing wrinkles. 

I have heard manufacturers say many times that a 
certain pattern has been a life saver to his mill. The 
trade is looking for something new, new ideas, new 
fabrics, etc. ; and the designer has to make them to keep 
the mills running. 

Just recently I made a rayon bedspread design for a 
small manufacturing firm. I got away from the old style 
of binding the figures with straight twills and satin 
weaves, so commonly used in this class of work. I used 
a variety of weaves, shading, and natural curves. The 
firm now has eight looms on this pattern and expects to 
run them for four years. 

Not until the manufacturer makes designing more 
attractive by paying a fair wage will the young man of 
artistic taste be interested in taking up this vocation. 


A. W. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Manufacturers Textile Association at 
a conference at the Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass., elected these officers: 


President, RoceR M. Grimwapbe, Charlton 
City; first vice-president, WuILLIAM J. 
Brapy, Uxbridge; second vice-president, 
Davin M. Tart, Oxford; secretary, EBEN 
S. CLEVELAND, Webster; treasurer, Ep- 
warp I. CumMmMINsS, Rochdale; additional 
members of executive committee, EDWARD 
F. WiriraMs, of Warren, and WILLIAM 
W. WINDLE, of Millbury. 


Norman E. D. SuHeEpparp, B. A. Sc., 
A.M.E.1L.C., has been appointed secretary 
of the Canadian Woolen & Knit Goods 
Manufacturers Association and the Cana- 
dian Silk Association to succeed Major 
DoucLtas HALLAM, who resigned to ac- 
cept the position of manager of the mill 
of the Dominion Woolens and Worsteds, 
Ltd., Hespler, Ont. Mr. Sheppard who is 
a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
for the last eight years has been secretary 
and editor of the Official Journal of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 


& 
Jutes DesurMont, president, Jules 
Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 


R. I., and Tourcoing, France, is spending 
several weeks in the United States, making 
his headquarters at the plant of his firm 
in this country. He spent several days 
this week at the offices of Tuos. H. BAL, 
Philadelphia, selling agents for the Desur- 
mont company in that section and the 
South. 


Dr. ARTHUR MorHwukF has resigned as 

resident of American Bemberg C and 
president of American Bemberg Corp. anc 
American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn., and has been spending some time in 
New York. His future plans have not been 
announced. 


Wittram A. AINSWORTH, president of 
the Ainsworth Dyeing Machine Co., Inc., 
sailed on Feb. 1 for a long trip which will 
take him around South America and through 
the Panama Canal; he will visit many of 
the leading cities on the East and West 


Coast, through the Strait of Magellan, 
combining pleasure and business on the 
trip. 


GeorGE L. Moore has become associated 
with The Kendall Co., of Boston, divisions 
of which include the Kendall Cotton Mills 
in the South; Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing 
Co.; Lewis Mfg. Co., Walpole, Mass.; 
3auer & Black, Chicago, Ill.; Bike Web 
Mig. Co., South Bend, Indiana. In 
recent years, Mr. Moore has specialized in 
analysis and interpretation of economic and 
business trends. 


CHARLES A. CANNON, president of Can- 
non Mills, Inc., Kannapolis, N. C., accom- 
panied by his family, sailed from New 
York, Feb. 1, on a cruise of several weeks 
in the West Indies. 


B. FRIEDLANDER, of the Bethlehem Knit- 
ting Mills, was elected president of the 
Knitted Outerwear Association, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at a meeting of this group 
Jan. 27 in Brooklyn. Other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, DAN Starr, of the 
Starr Knitting Mills; treasurer, B. 
THorpe, of the Ess Tee Knitting Mills. 
These three with the following five form 
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the board of directors: MEYER DorFMAN, 
J. Finxerstern, B. Kaptan, M. D. Lon- 
pon, and R. E. NAUMANN. 


C. H. West, president, and F. D. Wes- 
STER, superintendent, of West Knitting 
Corp., Wadesboro, N. C., have sold 
their interest in the company and ten- 
dered their resignations. At a_ stock- 
holders meeting L. D. Rivers, T. C. 
Coxe, H. B. Atten, W. H. Lixes, T. V. 
Harpison, L. D. Rosrnson, J. D. Horne, 
J. A. Harpison and F. M. HiGHTOWER 
were elected directors and these in turn 
elected L. D. Rivers, president; T. C. Coxe, 
vice-president; T. J. Covington, secretary 
and treasurer. A new superintendent will 
shortly be employed. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Moorhead Knitting Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 28, the following members were 
elected for the ensuing year: GeEorGE R. 
Bartey, H. H. Bowman, J. W. BowMan, 
C. O. Bresster, E. S. Herman, J. C. 
HERMAN, R. W. Moorueap, G. W. REILLY, 
E. M. Roser, and E. J. STacKpove, Jr. 


WittiAmM W. WINDLE, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., and family, will leave on Feb. 


10, for the estate at Pinehurst, N. C., 
where they will remain until May. 
ABRAHAM S. PERSKy, president and 


treasurer of the Worcester (Mass.) Knit- 
ting Co., and Miss Hilda Chorosh, New 
York, were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents on Feb. 4. 


E. C. Geppy, head of the indigo dyeing 


plant of the Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Co., Plants Nos. 2 and 5, for approximately 
twelve years, has accepted the position of 
Marshal, 


United States Eastern District 





Roland L. Taylor, chairman of the 
Board of Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
which is planning merger with Ameri- 
can Chatillon Co. 
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of North Carolina, and will enter upon 
his new duties Feb. 15. 


Joun E. McLoucuH iin has been elected 
president of the McLoughlin Textile Corp., 
Utica, N. Y. Other officers elected at the 
recent annual meeting are WILLIAM P. 
McGralL, vice-president and sales man- 
ager; R. P. McLouGHLIN, secretary and 
treasurer, and WILLIAM Davies, cashier. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York held Feb. 4 the fol- 
lowing officers of the association were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: 
President (re-elected), S. Robert GLass- 
FORD; vice-president, LEAVELLE McCAmp- 


BELL; treasurer, DonaLp B. STEWART; 
secretary, Perry S. NEWELL. The execu- 
tive committee includes the president, 


vice-president, BERTRAM H. Borpen, Jac- 
QUES BRAMHALL and Dona.Lp B. STEWART. 


LEONARD B. CAMPBELL and WALTER H. 
Hott have been elected as new directors of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., textile 
manufacturers, of Gilbertville and Ware, 
Mass. 


F. Ramsey DEVEREUX was re-elected 
president of the Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., at the annual meeting held Jan. 27. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, BEIRNE 
Gordon, Jr; treasurer, Rocer J. Rock; 
secretary, NicHoLtaAs E. DEVEREUX, JR.; 
also re-elected. Nine directors elected are: 
F. Ramsay DeEveREUX, JOHN T. SHEA, 
Rocer J. Rock, NicHoLras DEVEREUX JrR., 
CuHar.Les B. Rocers, BEECHER M. CRoUSsE, 
BERNE Gorpon, Jr., Epwarp Frey and 
GILBERT BUTLER. 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Oswego Rayon Corp., held in New York 
City, on Jan. 27 Joun J. SHAUGHNESSEY, 
of Watertown, was re-elected president; 
Tuomas N. Wuite, vice-president and 
general manager; CHARLES E. Norris, sec- 
retary; and E. B. Morr and Joun K. 
O’CoNnNoR, assistant treasurers. 


SipnEY P. Monroe has been appointed 
manager of the cost section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, as announced by George 
A. Sloan, president of the Institute. 


Dr. CAMILLE DreyrFus, president of 
Celanese Corp. of America and a director 
of British Celanese, Ltd., sailed Jan. 31 
on the S.S. “Olympic” for a trip to 
Europe. 


R. Pitt, 80-year old dean of the wool 
industry in Australia, recently arrived in 
Canada with his daughter. Mr. Smith will 
stay for some time in Canada and the 
United States. 


H. H. Faris, formerly connected with 
Keowee Textile Co., Greenville, S. C., is 
now sales representative for Union Hosiery 
Corp., High Point, N. C., and is making 
his headquarters at Ottaray Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


The following directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Avon (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co. held by the stockholders re- 
cently. C. F. Hortcompe, Lewis TRIpp, 








A class in foremanship conducted by W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association at the Parker Peoples’ College, which 





is providing instruction for adults of the textile communities comprising the 


Parker School District, Greenville, S. C., 
mately 1,600 students. 


the Parker District Schools. 


and has an enrollment of approxi- 


There are about 600 students in the classes conducted 
by the Vocational Training Department, under the direction of Loui Greet, of 


Courses in this department include the study of 


loom fixing, designing, machine shop practice, foremanship, etc. 


L. H. Barser, W. A. WHEELER, W. W. 
Farnum, A. C. CLoruier, and H. B. Gr- 
BERT. The board of directors is the same 


as last year with the exception of L. H. 
Barber, who succeeds C. T. Davin. 


J. FRANK RICHARDSON, JR., sales repre- 
sentative of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., with 
headquarters at Greenville, S. C., was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 


near Asheville, N. C., Feb. 2. 


FRANK A. Cox, assistant to the president 
of the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
carpet manufacturers, Worcester, Mass., 
and for 16 years advertising manager of 
the Whittall interests, was the principal 
speaker at the “Radio Day” dinner of the 
Boston Advertising Club at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., on Jan. 29. 


Henry STOKEs has resigned his position 
at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., to 
accept a position with the Celanese Corp. 
of America, Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Stokes 
is originally from Tuscaloosa, Ala., and is 
a graduate of North Carolina State College 
Textile School. 


Rosert MacPuerson, of Belding-Corti- 
celli, Ltd., sailed from St. John, N. B., 
Jan. 29 on an extended trip to South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia and British 
East Indies, with a view to enlarging the 
export trade of the company. 


M. WuitiIn WHITTALL, of the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, carpet manufacturers, 
Worcester, Mass., spoke on “Flying Ex- 
periences,” before the Brotherhood of the 
Hope Church at Worcester on the night of 
Jan. 30. 

* 


R. L. Munce, Washington, Pa., was 
elected president of the Pennsylvania Sheep 
Breeder & Wool Growers’ Association at 
their meeting held in Harrisburg. J. B. 
HENDERSON, Hickory, was chosen vice- 
president and W. B. ConneELL, State Col- 
lege, secretary and treasurer. 


Gustave A. OBERLANDER,  secretary- 
treasurer and buyer of the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills, “Wyomissing,” Reading, Pa., 
accompanied by Mrs. Oberlander, sailed 
last week for Mexico where they will spend 
one month. 


Grorce H. Hopcson, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Worsted Mills Co. and Mrs. 





Hodgson sailed on the S.S. “ 
1 for a South American cruise. 


C. A. STEIFELMEYER is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Strowd- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Committee D-13, American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., March 
13-14, 1930. 

. 

Southern New England Textile 
Club, New England meeting, Prov- 
idence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
R. I., March 15, 1930. 

. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Carders’ Division, spring meeting, 
Clemson College, S. C., March 21, 
1930. 

s 

Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, Annual Meeting, Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., April 
3-4, 1930. 

. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Master Mechanics’ Division, Spring 
Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 21, 
1930. 

7 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 

. 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., May 12-14, 1930. 


7 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12-16, 1930. 
s 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
14, 1930. 

. 

National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June, 1930. (Exact date 
not yet set.) 


s 
Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 


Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. ( Tentative.) 
. 
Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


* 
Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 


Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
1930. 





Samaria” Feb. 
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Holcombe Cotton Mill, at Birmingham, 
Ala. 


WittiaAmM J. Erwin, assistant to the 
president, Republic Cotton Mills, Great 
Falls, S. C., and Miss Elizabeth Suttle, of 
Shelby, N. C., were married Jan. 26. 


WatrtrER E. BELLows, secretary of Rice, 
Sarton & Fales, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Bellows, sailed from New York 
on Jan. 29, for a month’s cruise to the 
West Indies. 


RatpH E. Durry, treasurer of the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Duffy, will sail from New 
York on Feb. 8, for Bermuda, to remain 
for several weeks. 


Soton D. BaAusHER, treasurer of the 
Acorn Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
and past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Manufac- 
turers, has fully recovered from a very 
serious operation after spending one month 
in the Reading Hospital. 


Ropert A. BArtLett, formerly treasurer 
of Acushnet Mill Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., has been named secretary and treas- 
urer of Priscilla Mills, Inc., and Gorpon 
A. JOHNSTONE, formerly connected with 
Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, is the new 
superintendent. 


Percy A. MckKurrrick, assistant treas- 
urer of the Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Fitchburg Chamber of Commerce. 


GeorGE O. PACKARD, connected with the 
executive offices of the Otis Co., textile 
manufacturers, Ware, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed paymaster, as successor to EDWARD 
J. FeEHAN, resigned. 


SAMUEL T. RAWNSLEY has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Rosanna 
Plush Mills, Chester, Pa. Mr. Rawnsley 
is well known as a plush manufacturer. 


ALBERT J. OwLER, agent for the Rock- 
dale mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass., tendered a banquet to 
the overseers of the mill at the Bancroft 
Hotel, Worcester, Mass., on Jan. 29. 


FRANK KNIGHT, manager of Cosmos 
Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has 
left on an extended trip to Spain. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., are now running their 56-inch looms 
four days and four nights per week. 
These looms are running on automobile 
seat cover and slip cover materials, in 
both plain and jacquard weaves. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co. will open a branch 
office at Atlanta, Ga., in the Glenn Build- 
ing, Spring & Marietta Sts., under man- 
agement of Garnett C. Robey. 


Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has installed six new Crompton & 
Knowles wide looms, which will be 
used, it is supposed, in manufacturing 
wide tickings. These are the first wide 
looms bought by the mill. 


Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, Ga., 


are now operating full time, 55 hours 
each shift, night and day. 
*Androscoggin Mills and Hill Mfg. 


Co., at Lewiston, Maine, are to be re- 
modeled and re-equipped during the next 
nine months, to the extent of some $1,- 
500,000, and will be changed over to the 
manufacture of fine goods in both cotton 
and rayon. 


Pacific Mills, announce the removal on 
Jan. 25 of the executive offices of the 
company from 24 Federal St. to 140 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, in the new United 
Shoe Machinery Building. 


New England Curtain Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., newly formed corporation 
organized to manufacture curtains and 
interior draperies, has leased a portion 
of the building at the corner of Logan 
St. & Acushnet Ave., belonging to the 
Wamsutta Mills. 


Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is starting up more spindles as 
a result of additional orders having been 
received during the last few weeks. 
Charles M. Holmes, treasurer, in deny- 
ing rumors that the plant is to close 
down indefinitely, announces that it is 
running full time, and starting up more 
machinery right along. 


Multibestos Co., Walpole, Mass., will 
shortly make extensive alterations, in- 
cluding an addition, to building No. 2 on 
South St. Improvements will also in- 
clude the installation of a modern 
sprinkler system for the entire plant. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Boston, 
will be in charge. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., with 


plants at Greenville, Fountain Inn, Lib- 
erty and two at Easley, S. C., announces 
a 40-hour per week schedule of opera- 
tion, effective Feb. 10. These mills 
have a total of 225,000 spindles and em- 
ploy several thousand operatives. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., addition to the office has just 
been completed, and practically doubles 
the space for the office force. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Priscilla Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
which recently took over the Priscilla 
Spinning Co., equipped with approxi- 
mately 20,000 spindles, will begin opera- 
tions soon, it was announced by J. H. 
Separk, president, and R. N. Aycock, 
vice-president. 


Oakland Cotton Mills and Mollohon 
Mfg. Co., both of Newberry, S. C., have 
awarded the contract to the Fiske Carter 
Construction Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
for the installation of sewerage in 37 
dwellings in the former village and 73 


dwellings in the latter village. The cost 
is $70,000. 


Campderdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
which have been idle for some time, have 
resumed operations in order to finish up 
some goods in process of manufacture 
which will require about one month’s 
time, according to W. C. Beacham, presi- 
dent of the People’s National Bank, 
Greenville, S. C., and member of the 
creditors’ committee which bid in the 
mill property at auction sale recently for 


$270,000. Mr. Beacham says the mill 
will continue in operation while the 
creditors’ committee renews its efforts 


to sell the property, which consists of 
the mill building, 115 operatives’ houses 
and 25 acres of land. 


Miller Mfg. Co., Taylorsville Cotton 
Mill Co., and Liledoun Mfg. Co., plants, 
located in and near Taylorsville, N. C., 
will be sold at auction Feb. 10, it was 
reported recently. The mills were en- 
gaged in the production of double carded 
varns until several months ago when 
they were closed down and later placed 
in the hands of trustees. H. T. Kelly, of 
Taylorsville, is trustee for the Liledoun 
Mfg. Co., while R. A. Adams, also of 
Taylorsville, is trustee for the other two 
mills. 


*Waldensian Weavers, Inc., Valdese, 
N. C., addition which has just been com- 
pleted, is a two-story building contain- 
ing 7,800 ft. which will be used for office 
space and the spinning room. 


Berkley (R. I.) Mill, of the Lonsdale 
Co., has stopped production for two 
weeks, according to announcement made 
by R. H. I. Goddard, treasurer. The 
curtailment will affect about 50 opera- 
tives. 


Wool 


Hockanum Co., Rockville, Conn., has 
contracted with the Manchester Con- 
struction Co., South Manchester, for a 
three-story addition 35x70 ft. to the 
American Mill on East Main St. Ernest 
Welti is in charge of the project. 


Maine Woolen Mills, Inc., Camden, 
Me., have resumed operations at their 
mill, following a shut-down since Jan. 1. 
Employment will be given to close to 
normal working force. 


Wood Worsted Mill, (American 
Woolen Co.) Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
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sumed operations in the combing de- 
partment under a part-time night work- 
ing schedule, the employes engaging for 
five hours each night. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mas.., operated its main departments 
only four days last week and, unless 
there is immediate receipt of orders, 
there is no prospect of increased produc- 
tion. .or some time to come. 


Buffalo Spinning Mills, Clarence, 
N. Y., have just started the manufacture 
of wool and merino yarns. E. O. Hard- 
ing is president and A. Harding man- 
ager. 


*Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y., 
will have its new chenille weaving mill 
ready for occupancy on April 1, accord- 
ing to contractors. Several hundred 
workmen are employed on the project 
which will allow the firm to double its 
output. 


Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y., de- 
nies rumors that plant would be aban- 
doned and states that any shut down 
which might be made would be only 
temporary. 


Adelphia Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of men’s worsted 
wear, have discontinued night work, ac- 
cording to M. I. Davidson, president, 
but are running at capacity during the 
day. He states that orders in hand will 
continue operations on that basis for 
some time ahead. 


Butterworth Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is reported that interests identified 
with Craftex Mills, Inc., have acquired 
a controlling interest in this concern, 
which manufactures cloakings, velours, 
velvets, etc., at 1011 Diamond St. Craf- 
tex Mills, Inc., are manufacturers of 
drapery and tapestry fabrics, having 
more than 135 looms. The Butterworth 
Co., has approximately 10 broad looms. 
It is reported Butterworth Co. will con- 
tinue to operate under that name but 
their lines will be sold by Craftex Mills, 
Inc. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem 
and Elkin, N. C., are installing new 
equipment, costing approximately $200,- 
000, which will increase the production 
of blankets about 20%. It is expected 
to have the new machinery in operation 
by March 1. 


River Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., 
will immediately add about 40 operatives, 
owing to receipt of substantial orders. 
Woolen carders and spinners will be re- 
cruited first. Steady work is assured 
the new workers. 


Knit 


*Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., Inc., 
will be the name of the company formed 
by the merger of the McCallum Hosiery 
Co., Northampton, Mass. and the Prop- 
per Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. The following officers have 
been elected: President, Leo Propper; 








vice-president, Samuel Kahn; secretary, 
Bernard Kahn; chairman of the Board, 
George Bliss McCallum. No change in 
the operating personnel is anticipated 
but showrooms and offices will be con- 
solidated. The McCallum Co., organized 
by Alexander McCallum has plants in 
Philadelphia, Holyoke and Northampton. 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
Iowa, are running on a capacity produc- 
tion basis, giving employment to about 
1,100 employes. A new plant addition is 
being completed and it is expected co 
place in service at an early date, when 
enlarged working quota will be engaged. 


American Rayon Products Co., New 
York, with plants at Brooklyn, Union 
City and West New York, N. J., has 
been petitioned into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. The Irving Trust Co. and Major 
William R. Baldwin, of New York, have 
been appointed receivers for the com- 
pany. 


Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Water- 
town, N. Y., which has suspended opera- 
tions at its plant since Jan. 1, has re- 
moved all knitting machinery in the mill 
to the Oswego plant, according to vice- 
president M. W. Shaughnessy. 


Joyce Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on Feb. 3 started operations in a 
brick building at 315 So. Liberty St., 
manufacturing men’s hose. Owners of 
stock in the new company are D. C. 
Joyce, G. R. Fulp and J. C. Cornelius. 


Quaker Hosiery Co., Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, has placed an order with Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., for “Sey- 
fert & Donner” high speed full-fashioned 
hosiery machines. 


Panama Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently formed with a capital of 
$10,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Gertrude Holzweig, 6027 
Washington Ave., Philadelphia, who has 
been elected treasurer of the company. 
Other incorporators include Louis Mann, 
1928 North Park Ave., and Benjamin 
Wilson, 3203 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


Arcadia Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., plans rebuilding portion of knitting 
mill in vicinity of Turner and Mascher 
Sts., recently damaged by fire. An offi- 
cial estimate of loss has not been 
announced. 


United States Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, with branch at South 
Langhorne, Pa., of which Harry West, 
is the head, has taken over the Robinson 
Hosiery Mills plant at 16th & Indiana 
Ave., which the Robinson firm purchased 
a year ago from the Philadelphia Knit- 
ting Mills Co. United States Silk Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., state this addition to 
their former capacity will give them a 
production increase of 350 dozen pairs 
a day. When all of machines of the 
Robinson branch are operated by the 
purchaser they will have more than 200 
machines in operation. 


Dunhill Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
a. Arthur H. Akterman, 7144 Ogontz 
\ve., has filed notice that he is trading 
is Dunhill Knitting Mills at 1919 N. 
ourth St., manufacturing sweaters and 
hbathing-suits. 


Superior Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
?a., have moved into their new building 
it 3747 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, and 
are now operating at full capacity. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Robinson Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Conclusion of negotiations for the 
sale of their mill at 16th & Indiana Ave., 
to the U. S. Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., 
and the recent sale of their plant at 
Huntingdon & Hancock Sts., to the Nor- 
bud Hosiery Co., leaves the Robinson 
Hosiery Mills with one plant located at 
23rd & Allegheny Ave., where they have 
24 full-fashioned machines. 


Schuylkill Haven, (Pa.) Knitting 
Mill which was recently badly damaged 
by fire has discontinued operation in 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and started a mill 
at Ashland, Pa., N.E. Cor. 11th & Pine 
Sts., which are operating under the name 
of Ashland Knitting Mills. 


Richland Knitting Mill, Robesonia, 
Pa., which manufactures cotton and 
worsted sweaters, has purchased three 
new jacquard machines and two ribbers. 
A new plant is expected to be built by 
July 1, of this year. 


Logan (Utah) Knitting Factory has 
sold its stock, machinery and equipment 
to S. M. Daniels, of Logan, for $10,000. 


Nordic Hosiery, Ltd., Granby (Que.) 
Can., a subsidiary company of the Celtic 
Knitting Co., of Montreal, has just added 
several new full-fashioned machines to 
its mills. The Celtic Co. will shortly 
declare a dividend of 15c. a share on the 
common stock as a result of the opera- 
tions of 1929. 


Elliott Mfg., Co., Ltd., Peterborough 
(Ont.) Can., manufacturer of worsted 
yarns has been purchased by the Knit- 
ters Ltd., Marieville, Que. The com- 


pany started operations in Peterboro 
four years ago. Albert Barton is 
manager. 


Silk 


California Silk Mills, 
mento, Cal., were recently organized 
with J. Higgins as president and 
W. O. Mills as secretary and treasurer. 
The new company plans to construct a 
plant in Sacramento. 


M. Salsburg & Co., Putnam, Conn., 
have ordered 200 additional looms which 
will be installed in the No. 3 mill of the 
Manhasset Co., where the firm has op- 
erated 50 looms for the last two months. 
The plant is operating day and night. 


Gilt Edge Silk Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., are now running full time. 
Weavers who had been on strike re- 
sumed work on Jan. 29. 


Ltd., Sacra- 


*Foremost Fabrics, Inc., identified 
with New Bedford (Mass.) Silk Mills, 
have completed construction of a new 
mill at Lebanon, Pa., and will operate 
a plant at that location at an early date. 
Initial unit will represent an investment 
of $140,000, including equipment. Struc- 
ture will be owned by the Lebanon, 
(Pa.) Industrial Buildings, Inc., and oc- 
cupied by New Bedford company under 
long lease. 


Marmore Warping & Winding Co., 
Paterson, N. J., lately organized to op- 
erate a local silk mill, will be represented 
by Harry Joelson, 152 Market St., Pat- 
erson, an attorney. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000. Other incor- 
porators include Isidore Kurnitsof and 
Margaret Mainstrow, both of Paterson. 
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Rodeo Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Daniel Wishnack, 
3 Mill St., Paterson, one of the incor- 
porators. William Baumann, 45 Church 
St., Paterson, is one of the organizers 
of the new company. 


*Cortland- Gouverneur Silk Mills, 
Gouverneur, N. Y., will probably resume 
operations under new management in the 
near future. Representatives of a Pater- 
son silk firm have purchased ten looms 
and after inspecting the property made 
a survey of expenses involved in run- 
ning the mill. 


Kulpmont (Pa.) Silk Mills, have 
opened a local plant and will give em- 
ployment to a working force of about 
100 persons until further notice. It is 
proposed to increase this quota in the 
near future. 


Liberty Throwing Co., Inc., Nanti- 
coke, Pa., has asked bids on general 
contract for a two-story mill at Slocum 
and Pringle Sts., Kingston, Pa., reported 
to cost about $40,000, with equipment. 
Innes & Levy, 178 South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are architects. 


Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Blackstone, 
Va., has announced that its working 
force will be more than doubled when 
its new addition has been completed. 
Contracts already have been awarded 
and it is understood that work will be 
begun immediately upon the remodeling 
and fitting up of the building. 


*Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., at Cowans- 
ville (Que.) Can., have added another 96 
looms to the total canacity of the new 
mill and it is expected that the new unit 
will be in production within a few days. 


*Eastern Canada Silk Corp., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., which will shortly 
commence the construction of the first 
unit in its mill has ordered 240 auto- 
matic silk looms from the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 


Finishing 


Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery has re- 
cently added one Perkins three roll fric- 
tion calender to its finishing equipment, 
which is to be used in glazing sheetings. 
It has also purchased and installed a 
new five roll straight calender. 


*Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., with a capacity for bleaching and 
finishing 1,500,000 yards weekly, has 
just reached full production and is em- 
ploying about 200 operatives. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., requiring additional water, has 
awarded contract to the McClellan Co., 
of Charlotte, N. C., for work which will 
cost approximately $25,000. This will 
include the enlargement of the filtering 
plant and a coagulating basin. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Thread Co. started 
operations Jan. 15 in its new plant, 
which is 14 stories high, with a monitor 
roof, 1,400x300 ft. The unit is dyeing, 
bleaching, mercerizing, glazing, winding 
and spooling all kinds of sewing thread 
and rayon, and is capable of turning out 
40,000 Ib. of dyed, bleached and mer- 
cerized yarn per week. O. C. Safir is 
president and James Wroe_ superin- 
tendent. 
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New Machinery 


and Processes 





Adjustable-S peed Motor 


Fig. 3. 


BTA Adjustable-Speed Motor 
Applied to Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machines 


By J. P. Freund 
Chief Engineer, Textile Machine Works 


ONTINUAL research in the hope of improving 

the already highly developed full-fashioned knitting 
machine has brought forth an outstanding development 
in the industry—the BTA-motor drive. After several 
years of experimenting, a motor has been designed to 
meet all the requirements of the machine. 

The maximum speed at which a full-fashioned knit- 
ting machine can be run economically depends upon 
the type of goods being produced. It is recognized 
that the speed must be changed for knitting various 
parts of the stocking to obtain maximum production 
without reducing the quality of the product. The machine 
is run at high speed while knitting the leg, while a 
slow speed is required for making fancy work, plating, 
etc. It is desirable that all these various speed points 
be adjustable independently of one another. With the 
styles changing as rapidly as they are 
today, it is essential that the knitting 
mill be equipped with machinery ca- 
pable of turning out a great variety 
of goods economically. This condi- 


rayon, conditions of the yarn, atmospheric conditions, 
etc. All of these factors have an effect on selecting 
the proper machine speed. When making lace, fancy 
work, etc., it is desirable to slow down automatically 
to a predetermined intermediate speed. A slow speed 
is necessary for plating and making the heel. All these 
speed points should be easily fixed, and the motor must 
be so controlled as to shift from one speed point to 
another with minimum effort on the part of the oper- 
ator. If the motor has fixed speeds, it means changing 
pinions ; this is often quite troublesome for the operator, 
and consequently the machine is operated below its high- 
est efficiency. If the motor is of the wound-rotor type, 
the top speed is fixed as a maximum, but lower speeds 
may be obtained by inserting resistance in the secondary 
circuit; this method, however, reduces the efficiency of 
the motor and increases the speed regulation (difference 
in speed, no load to full load). 


Motor Requirements 


It will be seen, therefore, that the ideal motor must 
meet the following requirements: 

First, it must be adjustable over a wide speed range, 
with good speed regulation between no load and full 
load. The characteristics of the knitting machine are 
such that the load on the motor is quite severe as the 
cams lift the rollers; but as the rollers fall, the load 
on the motor is practically zero. So it is obvious that 
a varying-speed motor would have an undesirably large 
speed regulation. 

Second, the motor must be an a.c. machine, since 
practically all knitting mills are supplied by power com- 
panies with this type of current. Where d.c. current 
is supplied by the power company, d.c. motors operate 
quite satisfactorily. However, it is undesirable to install 
a large amount of conversion apparatus, two sets of 
wiring throughout the plant, and provide for extra 
maintenance of this sub-station equipment. 
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readily adjustable for maximum pro- 

duction of the various patterns. 
One of the main requirements, aside 

from the machine attachments, is an 




















adjustable - speed drive. | Operators 











know that it is not possible to run 
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always on the same high-speed point. 
There are many variables, necessitat- 














ing for best results, a change in 
speed. Among these variables are 


; Fig. 1. 
high- and low-denier yarns, silk versus 
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Speed Regulation Curves of BTA Adjustable-S peed 
Motor at High (Upper Chart) and Low (Bottom Chart) Speeds 
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on knitting machines; good efficien- 








cies over the entire speed range; and 
high power factor, which eliminates 














the necessity of capacitors. 








The BTA motor is considered the 











taining a 


best solution to the problem of ob- 
suitable drive for full- 
fashioned knitting machines where the 
proper current is available. The de- 
sign of this motor is such that it 
can be adjusted to any speed within 
its range (600 to 1,600 r.p.m.) by 








shifting the brushes by means of a 








Fig. 2. 
at High (Lower Chart) and Low (Top Chart) 


Third, the motor must be designed to have good 
power-factor characteristics. Where power companies 
have a power-factor-penalty clause, it has been found 
necessary, in some cases, to supply capacitors to improve 
the mill power factor. 

Fourth, it must be simple and strong in construction, 
with a minimum of control. The electrical part of a 
knitting mill represents a small but important part of 
the total investment. Therefore, it is advisable that the 
equipment have the fewest number of parts possible 
to get out of order. Also, a person only slightly familiar 
with electricity should be able to maintain the equipment. 


New Type Motor 


After several years of experimenting, through the 
combined efforts of the Textile Machine Works and the 
General Electric Co., there has been developed what 
is believed to be a motor which meets all requirements 
for this work. The Type BTA, polyphase, a.c., brush- 
shifting motor is now standard equipment on the Read- 
ing full-fashioned knitting machines. This motor has 
a wide speed range with good speed regulation at any 
load over the entire range (shunt characteristic). In 
Fig. 1 are shown the speed-regulation curves of the 
BTA motor at high and low speeds. The speed is 
adjusted by shifting the brushes by means of a handle 
convenient to the operator. The motor has been de- 
signed to give good starting torque, which is essential 


Fig. 5. (Above) Front-View Insert of 
Brush-Shifting Rod for Speed Control 


Fig. 4. (Right) Motor Mounted on Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 


Power-Factor Curves for BTA Motor Running 
Speeds 
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simple mechanism. Special stops are 
mounted on the shifting rod to pre- 
vent the altering of the predetermined 
maximum or minimum speed points by 
the operator. Should it be found necessary or advisable to 
change these speeds, it may be done without difficulty by 
resetting the stops. 

The BTA motor is similar to a wound-rotor, induction 
motor, having a primary winding (in this case in the 
rotor) and a secondary winding (stator). This motor 
has an additional winding on the rotor similar to the 
armature winding of a d.c. motor and this is connected 
to a commutator. The coils of this winding are placed 
in the same slots with the primary winding, which by 
transformer action provides it with a constant voltage 
and frequency regardless of the speed. This third 
winding is called the adjusting winding, and it is con- 
nected through brushes to the secondary winding in the 
stator. There are two sets of brushes arranged to shift 
on the commutator in such a way as to vary the voltage 
between them. The brush-shifting mechanism also pro- 
vides a means of shifting the brushes in such a way 
as to draw a leading current from the line, causing the 
motor to have high power factor, sometimes leading 
(see Fig. 2). 

Each phase of the secondary winding is connected 
to the brushes on the two yokes, one end to the brushes 
on one yoke and the opposite end to the brushes on the 
other yoke. When the brushes are on corresponding 
commutator segments, the voltage between them is zero 
and the secondary winding has the effect of being short- 
circuited. This condition causes the motor to run as 
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Start-Stop Push-Button Station Operated from 
Shipper Rod on Reading Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machine 


a squirrel-cage, induction motor at a speed depending 
upon the number of poles and the frequency of the sup- 
ply circuit. When the brushes are moved on the com- 
mutator to such a position that a voltage is produced 
between them, the secondary winding must also generate 
(by slipping) a voltage to balance the voltage impressed 
on it by the adjusting winding. The motor thus changes 
speed above or below synchronism, depending on the 
direction of the voltage generated between the brushes. 


Motor Characteristics 
The 


suitable 


this motor make it 
full-fashioned knitting machines. 
It runs uniformly at all speeds, and maintains its high 
initial (starting) torque so that no difficulty whatever 
is experienced when starting the machine. For use on 
machines making fancy work a special device has been 
developed which makes it possible to adjust the motor 
automatically to an intermediate speed between the ex- 
tremes for any desired length of time, after which it 
returns to the original speed. Standard control includes 
a primary switch for starting the motor across the line, 
push-button station operated by the shipper-rod, limit 
switch for course-counter, and a relay for releasing the 
brake after the motor has stopped. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the motor rated 3/1.1 hp. 1,600/600 
r.p.m. complete with solenoid brake and bracket, pinion, 
temperature-overload relay, ete. ©The BTA motor is 
inherently a constant-torque machine, and the secondary 
current is practically the same for all speeds. The 
primary current falls off with any decrease in speed, 
since the efficiency is practically constant over a large 
part of the speed range. Therefore in order to obtain 
suitable overload protection, the overload relay is placed 
in the secondary circuit and is mounted on the motor. 
The contacts control the primary contactor. 


characteristics of 
for driving 


inherent 


The sole- 
noid brake is provided for quick stopping of the motor. 

The BTA motor mounted on the Reading full-fashioned 
knitting machine is shown in Fig. 4. Covers installed over 
the brake, chain, and commutator prevent oil and water 
from getting on the brake and commutator, and provide 
a safety feature for the chain drive. A front view 
insert (Fig. 5) shows the brush-shifting rod for speed 
control. 

A view of the Reading full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chine showing the “‘start-stop” push button operated by 
the shipper-rod, control panel, and disconnecting switches 
is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

It will be evident from the above description, that 
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a distinct advance in the art has been made by this 
successful application of the adjustable-speed, a.c., 
shunt-characteristic motor. Although there are other 
important advantages derived from the use of this motor, 
the major ones may be summarized as follows: 


Advantages of Motor 


1. Better fabric is obtained because of the uniform 
speed of the motor for any position of the brushes. 
This is especially noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 

2. It furnishes adjustable speed for machines in mills 
where the usual a.c. service is available. 

3. No changes are necessary in driving pinion and 
chain when it is desired to change the machine speed. 

4. It has a wide speed range, and is easily adjustable 
to any speed within its limits. 

5. It has good power factor, efficiency, and torque 
at all speeds. 


Machine for Printing Floor 
Coverings 


A MACHINE for printing floor coverings built by 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
installed in the plant of the Sandura Co., Paulsboro, 
N. J. This machine, which will accommodate fabrics 
9 ft. wide, is designed to make fifteen different im- 
pressions on the body and a like number on the border. 
The whole machine is mounted on wheels so that it 
can be shifted to deliver the printed material into any 
one of a number of ovens wherein the final hardening 
or drying takes place. 

Modern floor coverings consisting of a linseed-oil 
or other plastic composition laid upon a fabric base 
are printed flat. This procedure—together with the 
multicolor effects, the complicated designs employed, 
and the great width of the material—requires a large 
and complicated machine. 

[n printing with this machine the material is drawn 
through the machine with an intermittent motion, which 
is synchronized with the action of the printing blocks, 
so that the fabric is stationary at the moment when it 
receives each impression. As the fabric comes to rest 
under the printing heads, the latter are automatically 
lowered and raised by cams, each head impressing one 
design in one color upon the material. The paint is 
transferred to the printing heads by paint wagons, 
which shuttle under the heads while the latter are at 
the top of the stroke. 

The cams operating the printing heads are driven 
through 30 DelLaval worm reduction gears, each having 
double-gear-shaft extensions and double-worm-shaft 
extensions. The worm shafts are connected together 
in series by flexible couplings to form in effect a con- 





\lachine 
for Printing 
Floor Coverings 
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tinuous line shaft, which is driven 
from a 40-hp. 1,160-r.p.m. motor by a 
silent chain and a special combination 
of worm and small helical gear built 
by the DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., 
of Trenton, N. J., and giving a com- 
bined reduction ratio of approxi- 
mately 120 to 1. Another DeLaval 
gear transmits the power for travers- 
ing the machine. The high efficiency 
of the gears, of which there are 31 
in addition to the main traversing 
gear, and the precision of construc- 
tion of the printing machine, is shown 
by the fact that one man can easily 
turn the drive shaft of the entire 
machine. 


to Rayon Warping 


HE Universal Winding Co., Bos- 

ton, Mass., has recently extended 
the principles used in its high-speed 
system for warping cotton, to the warp- 
ing of rayon, with such adaptation of 
the methods of handling as to attain 
the same relative results in this line 
that have already been secured in cot- 
ton warping. The same principle of 
magazine cone creel with individual 
balanced tension on each yarn has 
been retained, together with the trans- 
fer system, providing a continuous 
run of warp yarns and the elimination 
of many knots. 

Rayon yarn, with its smooth sur- 
face and relatively wiry nature, re- 
quires a careful winding on the cone 
and good control of the yarn passing 
from the cone to the warper. These characteristics 
of rayon also necessitate the handling of the material 
at a lower speed than that used in warping cotton 
yarn. The mechanical structure of the creel and the 
warper for handling would in itself guarantee approxi- 
mately the same yarn speed as for cotton, but for 
practical purposes it has been found that rayon can 
be handled successfully at a speed somewhat in excess 
of 150 yd. per minute and that the yarn can be 
conducted to the beam and wound upon it as to main- 
tain proper relationship and avoid slippage and _ over- 
lapping of the yarns. 

For general purposes the magazine creel for rayou is 
built to carry about 500 ends of yarn, but the limit can 
be extended beyond this where mill conditions warrant. 
The Universal Winding Co. recommends that the rayon, 


SO 


in order to deliver well from the magazine creel, be 
wound on the “Universal” close-wind system, as this 


keeps the coils in proper relationship on the cones dur- 
ing the process of drawing off to the warper. It is said 
that mills which have been experimenting with the new 
method of warping rayon have found the same general 
advantages which mills have experienced in warping 
cotton by the cone system. The economies are even 
more marked than those in handling cotton, it is de- 
clared, because the reducing of rayon waste is a more 
important factor in view of the higher price of rayon. 
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Magazine Cone Creel for Rayon Warping 


Hosiery Machine Makes 
Improved Toe 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC., 366 Broadway, New 
York, has announced the development of a new 
Model-K plain and spiral hose machine for the making 
of a new toe. The special feature is an elongation of the 
narrowing of about 25‘ the narrowings of the 
older or regular type. This feature narrows the toe so 
that there is less material or bulk at the end, making a 
fitting that conforms to the natural shape of the foot. 
To avoid exposure of the toe portion of the stocking 
beyond the vamp of a particularly low-cut shoe, the ma- 
chine is arranged to knit the upper portion of the toe 
with the same yarn that is used in the instep, thus per- 
mitting the use of a different or heavier yarn for the end 
portion of the toe to reach back to the ball of the foot 
where the wear is hardest. The looping or seaming for 
closing the toe on this stocking is placed underneath 
instead of on the top or the instep portion of the stocking. 
Part way along the narrowings and in between the 
narrowing and widening for the formation of the toe, a 
gusset has been knit, which beautifies the stocking and 
does away with unsightly lumps or 


o over 


so-called dog-ears. 


The machine is being offered in gauges as fine as 340 
3 J 


needles, n. diameter. 
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Wool Touched by World-Wide Weakness 


Yarns and Fabrics Tend to Be Slightly Firmer than 
Raw Material, Says Dr. Haney 


HE new year has seen no im- 
provement in the wool manufactur- 
ing industry. Since the first of 
January all raw wool markets have 
been acutely weak. One reason, of 
course, has been the attempt to move 
the old clip without restricting offerings, 
but the diminished activity of wool 
manufacturing has made this difficult 
and has accelerated the downward move- 
ment of prices. 

In the goods market there are two 
conflicting forces. (1) Consumer de- 
mand is poor. Employment is at a low 
level and this means restricted purchas- 
ing power. The statistics fit in with 
trade reports which say that “sales” by 
clothing stores have not been very suc- 
cessful. (2) Nevertheless, production is 
under control, and the way is being 
paved for operations at a more satis- 
iactory margin of profit for wool manu- 
iacturers. The proposed new tariff rates 
vould be an added help. 

The fall openings of the American 
Woolen Co. at mostly unchanged prices 
reflect the control of cloth production 
which is being exercised. Turnover in 
large volume is scarcely likely, however, 
ior signs of sustained improvement in 
general business are lacking. 

Favorable Factors—The 
iactors in the situation follow: 

l. Tariff rate increase upheld by 
Senate on raw wool and wool products. 
‘his will tend to keep out foreign fine 
¢ oods. 

2. Imports and receipts of raw wool 
re small. 

3. Curtailment of production is rap- 
lly correcting maladjustments. The 
tatistical position of yarn and cloth im- 
roved during December. 

4, Replacement margins of manu- 
icturers are now the highest in several 
ears. The decline in spinners’ margins 
as checked in December. 

9. The Wool Institute statistics show 

stocks of cloth below last year. 


favorable 





SUMMARY 


Raw wool continues under the 
influence of a world-wide read- 
justment of values caused by 
(1) large supplies, (2) lower 
prices of competing fibers, and 
(3) a lower level of commodity 
prices in general. Further 
weakness is probable. Supplies 
of sales yarns and cloth are so 
well adjusted to demand that 
their prices are slightly firmer 
than the price of wool, but de- 
mand is not strong enough to 
lend strength to the price 
structure. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts 
and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does 
not ae temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


6. The openings of fall staple lines 
by the American Woolen Co. were made 
for the most part at last year’s prices. 

The most important among the fore- 
going is the prompt adjustment of 
manufacturing activity to demand, and 
the ability of manufacturers to maintain 
replacement margins. 

Unfavorable Factors—The unfavor- 
able factors in the situation follow: 

1. World supplies of wool are large. 
Clips of 1928 and 1929 were record- 
breaking and stocks in producing coun- 
tries have accumulated. 

2. The London wool auctions opened 
in January at 10 to 25% below Decem- 
ber closing prices. Withdrawals of 


one-third or more of offerings were 
necessary to maintain opening prices. 
Primary markets also declined sharply. 

3. Domestic 


raw wool prices are 
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above parity with similar foreign 
grades. 
4. Wool mill consumption and _ all 


branches of machinery activity declined 
sharply during December. 

5. Bradford top prices fell to the 
lowest level in recent years. 

6. Consumer demand is poor. Whole- 
sale dry goods sales are the lowest in 
years. Employment is at a low level and 
price cuts on clothing fail to stimulate 
business. 

7. The P-V Line remains below 
normal indicating that further down- 
ward readjustment is necessary in gen- 
eral business. 

8. The needle-trade strike. 

Examination of the above factors in- 
dicates that those on the favorable side 
are largely negative or of little immedi- 
ate importance. It is really difficult to 
find many favorable factors. The 
factors tending to depress wool prices 
are chiefly large supplies and scant de- 
mand, both of which forces are now 
operating. 

Raw Wool Decline Is Most Severe in 
Years—Although raw wool prices had 
been declining for a year and a half, 
January witnessed the most severe drop 
since the early part of 1926. Previous 
declines during 1928 and 1929 had been 
prevented from getting out of hand by 
restricting supplies when demand was 
still large. In this country, growers not 
satisfied with prices resorted to consign- 
ments. In the foreign primary and 
secondary markets withdrawals from 
scheduled wool auctions were made on 
a large scale. 

These practices merely postponed the 
day of reckoning. The time came when 
the manufacturers had to curtail opera- 
tions. Thus, in a period of restricted 
demand, the supplies of old wool had to 
be marketed to make way for the new 
clip. Weakness in the primary markets 
warned of the break in London. De- 
clines in both of these markets have 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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reacted on the domestic market to 
accelerate the decline here. Foreign 
wools have been relatively cheap, and 
any further spread between foreign and 
domestic prices would operate to encour- 
age importing. Probably the latest drop 
abroad was sufficient to offset an in- 
creased tariff. Lower prices here will 
be required to prevent larger imports. 

The TexTILE Wortp index of *aw 
wool prices in January was 77.8% { 
the average for 1921-1928, against 
82.2% in December and 104.9% a year 
ago. This index is now at the lc-vest 
level since January, 1922. 

Mill consumption in December feli co 
the lowest level since the summer of 
1924. In five months’ time, this index 
has fallen from the highest to the lowest 
level in over five years. Not since 1924 
has there been such a_ perpendicular 
drop. Reported mill consumption and 
machinery activity are now in better 
balance, but the consumption is still high 
as compared with machinery and does 
not yet appear to have reached bottom. 

Imports and receipts of raw wool 
continue to be fairly moderate, but, due 
to the drastic curtailment of mill con- 
sumption, are relatively higher than 
they seem when considered alone. 

The conclusion as to raw _ wool 
prices based on the above analysis, is 
that further downward readjustment is 
not only probable but advisable in the 
domestic markets. We are _ frankly 
skeptical about any long sustained im- 
provement in business having started as 
yet, and feel that consumer purchasing 
power will be restricted for some time 
to come. In view of easy supply con- 
ditions, we expect demand to be the 
active factor necessary for an advance. 

IVorsted Yarn Situation Less Weak— 
The TextrLE Wortp index of worsted 
sales yarn prices in January declined to 
87.2% of the 1921-1928 average, which 
compared with a December figure of 
89.7%. The index in January, 1929, was 
99.0%. Comparison shows that worsted 
varn prices have fallen to the lowest 
level since late 1921. 

The statistical position of worsted 
yarns cannot be called strong, yet some 
improvement was made in December. 
Even though wide loom activity de- 
clined more than usual in December, the 
rate of decrease in our seasonally ad- 
justed index was less sharp than that of 


November. Meanwhile spindle activity 
in the worsted branch was_ brought 
under better control. Our adjusted 


ndex of worsted spindle hours declined 
more rapidly in December than in No- 
ember. The balance between looms and 
vorsted spindles made the best showing 
ince last April. It is significant that 
he rise in spinners’ replacement mar- 
vins was checked around April, 1929, 
when spindle activity was too great 
elatively to that of looms. If the pres- 
ent balance is maintained, however, we 
expect spinners to hold present margins. 

Our price studies lead us to believe 
hat, due to the acute weakness in raw 
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Margins; Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and 
Spindle Activity, adjusted for seasonal variation; 
Average 1923-1927=100 for both indexes. 


wool, yarn prices will decline further. 
Either yarn must decline or cloth must 
rise. We think the latter alternative im- 
probable but feel that yarn price de- 
clines will tend to reflect little more 
than the lower level of raw wool. 

Wool Cloth Statistical Position Fur- 
ther Improved—The TextTiLtE Wor.p 
index of wool cloth prices has been un- 
changed for a year. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index declined again 
in December. As previously pointed out, 
this index continues to follow the de- 
clines in the raw wool price index. Raw 
wool prices in December had the sharp- 
est decline since early 1926. The out- 
look then is for lower cloth prices. 

Trade reports agree that the demand 
for wool cloth is the poorest in years. 
What statistics are available tend to 
corroborate the lack of demand. Whole- 
sale dry goods sales declined again in 
December for the third consecutive 
month. The monthly index was the 
lowest since June, 1924. 


On the supply side, however, it 
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should be kept in mind that loom activity 
has been curtailed proportionately more 
than sales. Demand and supply as re- 
gards cloth are being kept in better bal- 
ance than was the case during most of 
the first three-quarters of 1929. Since 
September, the maladjustment has been 
corrected, with the result that manu- 
facturers’ replacement margins  im- 
proved in the fourth quarter of 1929, and 
in January were highest since 1925. 

Demand may be expected to remain 
weak as long as raw material and semi- 
finished markets are headed downward. 
At the most, controlling supply at pres- 
ent can result only in maintaining or 
improving weavers’ margins. 


The Textile Trend 


OTTON Textile Markets — The 
raw cotton decline upset the gray 
goods markets considerably. Prices 
were lowered on print cloths and sheet- 
ings, but failed to pep up sales. Con- 
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Pure dye fabrics of 
Bemberg are 
perfectly adapted to 


the new silhouette 


The charming party frock shown here 
is made from Sheerio Chiffon Crepe— 
a product of N. Flugelman & Company 
of New York. 

More and more manufacturers and 
converters are finding that Bemberg Yarn 
because of its inherent qualities of soft- 
ness, subdued luster and unequalled 
strength, opens the way to making pure 
dye fabrics that are out of the range of 
mere price competition. 

Our staf of weaving and knitting 
experts, our research and experimental 
laboratories, and our Cooperative 
Merchandising Department are always 
ready to advise on matters of fabric con- 
struction and manufacturing as well as 


marketing. 


BEMBERG 





Cross Section of Yarn Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—112 Filaments 150 Denier—112 Filaments 





BRAND YARN 


Fabrics made of Bemberg 
have natural subdued lus- 
ter, drapability, softness 
strength —the multi-multi- 
filament feature of Bemberg 
Yarn is one reason. 





Cross Section of Yarn Cross Section of Yarn 
150 Denier—32 Filaments 150 Denier—30 Filaments 


These cuts are from microphotographs of yarn magnified 300 times, as used by the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION, 180 Madison Ave., New York City 
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cessions seemed to have the opposite 
effect from that intended and caused 
buyers to hold aloof. The 64x60 print 
cloths at 64c. are at the lowest point 
since late 1926, when cotton was around 
12c. Bag sheetings have been adversely 
atfected by low burlap prices. 

Wool Textile Markets — Men’s wear 
activity picked up slightly last week, but 
was confined mostly to a few outstand- 
ing houses. Women’s wear is believed 
to be outselling men’s wear at the 
present time. Fancy suiting lines are 
expected to open around Feb. 20, 
although no definite impression of price 
trend can be gained. Favorable 
weather in the Mid-West would be a 
hig aid to direct-to-consumer distribu- 


Knit Goods Markets: Spirited bath- 


ing-suit demand dominates outerwear 
trade; many mills “sold up” on 1930 
lines. 
weights moving, but fall lines slower. 
Hosiery quiet with buying operations 
cautious. 


Underwear market spotty ; light- 


Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk again 


weakens; garment strike slows up de- 
mand from weavers, bringing price soft- 
ness. 
tive, with considerable spot and future 
business available. 
but garment strike has caused general 
hesitancy. 


Thrown silk quiet. Spun silk ac- 


Broadsilk prints fair, 


Average Mill Profits Small 


Mergers and Stock Dividends 


as Aids to Readjustment 


ILL statements covering opera- 
tions in 1929 continue to demon- 
strate unsatisfactory manufacturing and 


merchandising conditions prevailing 
throughout the year. Some concerns 
show moderate increase in earnings 


while others are just as far in on the 
red side. Mergers and issuance of ad- 
ditional stock to raise capital are noted. 
lhe textile industry is determined to 
carry on although its best efforts last 
vear were more than offset by falling 
raw material markets. There is no 
means of knowing to date whether 1929 
‘sa whole was better for textiles than 
1928. The steady decline in textiles 
shares throughout the year would, how- 
ever, seem to indicate a poorer year as 

whole. The indices of the Analyst 
indicate that general commodities in 
1929 lost 7 points for the year, while 
textile products lost 20 points. Textile 
treasurers are practically a unit in 
‘scribing 1929 losses to a steadily fall- 
ing market with excessive and ruinous 
‘ompetition. 

Arlington Earnings Decline—Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for the 
iscal year ended Nov. 30 last reports an 
iperating profit of $14,339 as compared 
vith earnings on operations a year ago 
f $180,965. After charges to reserves 
nd bad debts, there was a net decrease 
n surplus or loss for the year of $783,- 
87, as compared with a surplus decline 

the 1928 year of $92,353. Sales dur- 

ig the period showed a falling off of 
hout $900,000 receipts being $12,426,- 

89 as against $13,304,675 a year ago. 

urrent assets totaled $9,809,238 and 

irrent liabilities $2,501,409, leaving net 
uick of $7,307,829. A year ago there 
as an excess of current assets over 
urrent liabilities of $7,565,764. The in- 
entory account is lower by about 

300,000 and of the total inventory the 

oth account is down $500,000. 


Monomac Spinning Poor Year— 
Monomac Spinning Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., for the year ended December 31 
last showed a loss of $179,479, accord- 
ing to balance sheet comparison. This 
compares with a loss in 1928 of $44,913 
according to a similar comparison. No 
depreciation was charged off in either 
year. Current assets as of the end of 
1929 totaled $1,736,029 and current 
liabilities $44,431, leaving a net quick 
of $1,691,598, as compared with a net 
quick for 1928 of $1,881,297. The loss 
resulted almost wholly from the decline 
in wool values during the entire year. 

Franklin Process Stock Dividend— 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I., 
will show estimated earnings of approxi- 
mately $8 per share on the common 
stock, after all deductions. Production 
amounted to 13,552,847 lb. as com- 
pared with 13,386,638 lb. in 1928 and 
13,530,413 Ib. in 1927. These figures 
are for all four of the plants operated 
by the company. Stockholders approved 
the 50% stock dividend recommended 
by the directors and voted in favor of 
increasing the outstanding common 
stock by 100,000 shares to make the dis- 
tribution possible. Only 50,000 shares of 
new stock will be required and the bal- 
will 


ance remain in the company’s 
treasury. 
Artloom Corp. Has Big Working 


Capital—The Artloom Corp., which 
controls the Artloom Rug Mills, Pile 
Fabric Mills, and the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
ports for the year ended Dec. 31 last, 
net profit of $481,018, after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
dividends on $1,500,000 6% preferred 
to $1.88 a share on the 200,000 no par 
shares of common, against $413,181 or 
$1.54 a share in 1928. Current assets 
of over $3,780,785 against current 


liabilities of $614,851, a ratio of over 
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tors, sellers say. Worsted yarns easy 
and demand spotty but improving with 
outerwear manufacturers. 
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6 to 1, leaving working capital of $3,- 
165,934. The corporation continues to 
carry good will and valuable patents at 
$1; merchandise inventories have been 
taken at cost or market, whichever is 
lower, and ample reserves and deprecia- 
tion charges have been made. Surplus 
for the year ended Dec. 31 was $2,356,- 
592. During the year 2,000 shares of 
preferred were retired. 

Merger of Hosiery Mills—Completion 
of negotiations for acquisition by 
Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Elm- 
hurst and Long Island City, N. Y., of 
McCallum Hosiery Co., Florence, Hol- 
yoke and Northampton, Mass., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., will result in forma- 
tion of a new corporation probably to be 
known as Propper-McCallum Hosiery 
Co., Inc. This marks completion of the 
first of several mergers reported under 
way in the trade. McCallum Hosiery 
Co. is the second oldest hosiery concern 
in this country. Substantially all of the 
stock is owned by the McCallum family 
and executives. Propper Silk Hosiery 
is a leading producer of ladies’ high 
grade hose. Earnings for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1929, were $3.05 on the com- 
mon. Common dividends are at the rate 
of $2 annually. 

Taber Mills Issues Preferred Stock— 
Stockholders of the Taber Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., voted approval of 
recommendation of directors for the 
issue of $400,000 7% preferred stock at 
par, to provide additional working capi- 
tal. Directors voted to permit common 
shareholders to subscribe for the new 
preferred on the basis of one share for 
each four shares of common held, with 
provision for payment on a cash or time 
basis. First dividend on the new stock 
is payable May 15. For the year 1929 
the mill just about broke even, a slight 
profit being shown. Stockholders also 
approved increase of 4,000 shares of 
$100 par value in authorized common 
stock to provide for conversion of the 
preferred if and when deemed advisable. 
The offer of Jerome A. Newman to pur- 
chase the mill was tabled. 

Charlton Mill Does Better—The 
financial statement of the Charlton 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., showed a new 
surplus of $750,000 as against $710,000 
at the close of the previous fiscal year. 
The corporation also paid $96,000 in 
dividends, charged off $40,000 to de- 
preciation and expended $29,351 for new 
machinery. Net earnings for the year 
were $130,000, a substantial increase 
over the previous year. 

The financial statement of the Shove 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., for the 1929 
fiscal year showed an increase over the 
previous fiscal year of $33,900 in the 
value of real estate and machinery, 
$10,000 in inventory, and $25,000 in 
cash accounts receivable. Liabilities 


were practically unchanged from pre- 
vious year. 

The Shawmut Mfg. Co. increased its 
account nearly 


surplus and_ reserve 
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ACELE BULLETIN No.1 





du Pont 
announces 


1... that its much rumored and 
much needed plant for the man- 
ufacture of a new and finer 
acetate yarn is now in pro- 
duction. 


2...that deliveries of ACELE 
(the new du Pont acetate yarn) 
are being made. 


3...that every mill, converter 
and factor in the textile industry, 
who wants a better acetate 
yarn to do a better job, will re- 
ceive 100% cooperation from the 
A CELE Division of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. 


WRITE to us today for complete 
information. Better still, send us 
a WIRE Or TELEPHONE. If you are 
in town, come in and SEE us. Just 


say so, and we will send a man 
to CALL on you. 


ACELE Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, LEXington 0022 


BULLETINS OF OUR PROGRESS WILL BE PUBLISHED HERE REGULARLY 
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$53,000 during the past year, according 
to the financial statement presented at 


the annual meeting of stockholders. 
Notes payable were reduced about 
$20,000. Surplus and reserves are now 
given as $780,000. 

Minor Changes In South—The week 
closing Feb. 1 brought about only minor 
changes in prices of southern textile 
stocks, although the demand increased 
throughout the week for a number of 
the common stocks which have recently 
distributed cash dividends and issued 
annual statements, a number having 
shown larger profits than anticipated by 
the investing public. Several of the 
Belmont Chain of mills stocks have 
improved in price. 

The average in bid price of 25 of the 
more active common stocks as prepared 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. of Charlotte 
closed for the week at $85.60. 

Boston Stock Auctions—The follow- 
ing sales of textile shares were made at 
Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
35 Suncook, pfd....... 100 43 +2 
45 Pepperell..... 100 99} +5 
11 edie. pfd.. 100 81 — } 

3 Nashua, com 100 36} 
74 Naumkeag.... 100 881-90 
80 Arlington... 100 203 —3} 
15 York.... re 6 + } 
100 Associated Textiles.... 100 36 ; 
363 Total 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges—The 
following shows the movements of the 
leading textile stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for the 
week ended Feb. 5. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 

American Woolen.... . 103 104 10} : 
American Woolen, pfd. 312 274 + 3=28} 23 
Belding-Hemingway.. . 6 5} 54 } 
*Blumenthal...... Sais 32 29 32 + 3 
Cannon Mills......... 32} 30 32 + 1 
Collins & Aikman. 313 23 312 + 8 
Consolidated Textile.. 2 1} 13 j 
*Courtaulds, Ltd...... 134 12} 123 i 
Duplan Silk..... es 152 154 154 + } 
Gotham Hosiery...... 252 234 24} ; 
Kayser, Julius... . 354 34% 35 3 
Kendall, pfd.. 8&4 84 84 + 1 
Mallinson....... ’ 8} 8 8 i 
Mohawk Carpet... . 39 37% 373 Ii 
Munsingwear........ 514 47 51 + 4 
Pacifie Mills... .. ; 28 27 28 6+(~«C41 
Phoenix Hosiery...... 13 13 13 + 2 
*Powdrell & Alexander 604 552 553 4} 
Real Silk Hosiery... . 53% 49 533 + (33 
*Tubize.............. 162} 138 140 20 
United Piece Dye Wks 28} 27 283 — } 


*Listed on Curb. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ended Feb. 
1, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
\gricultural Economics, Department of 
\griculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended —Totals to Date——. 





Feb. 1 1929 1928 
Domestic........ 1,176,000 7,656,000 5,800,000 
POMMEE: «ind se%s 3,236,000 9,417,000 17,246,000 
ROM kes aan 4,412,000 17,073,000 23,046,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


DOMME: jas 340.009 3,236,000 9,417,000 17,246,000 
Philadelphia... .. 1,133,000 11,062,000 8,084,000 
New York....... 609,000 6,202,000 10,476,000 

ie eeatessta 4,978,000 26,681,000 35,806,000 
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Cotton Yarns Decline Further 


All Qualities of Yarn Were a Cent 
Lower Than Last Week 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ITH the exception of a flurry in 

sales of knitting yarns, which 
were taken in volume late in the month 
by up-state underwear manuiacturers, 
January was a poor month for sellers 
in this district. Conditions during the 
last week, with cotton falling rapidly, 
have been even less favorable to selling 
of yarns at fair prices, and distributors 
are displaying apprehension concerning 
the immediate future. 

Short sellers have entered the market 
in number, and, while there has been a 
fair to good volume of yarn moved in 
spots during the last two weeks, prac- 
tically all large sales have been at con- 
cessions, sellers being willing to dis- 
count further declines in the cotton and 
yarn markets. So far as nominal quota- 
tions of yarns are concerned, yarns are 
keeping abreast of the decline but not 
exceeding it; when we consider actual 
selling prices that are now obtainable 
we find that these prices show yarns 
to have declined faster and to a greater 
degree than cotton. 

Bargain Hunters Active—A number 
of houses report the sales of fair-sized 
quantities of high-grade carded knitting 
yarn this week, but at prices that are 
considered low by others. Weaving- 
yarn houses also state they have made 
sales large as 100,000 lb., for delivery 
during the next two months to plush 
mills, but prices were at least a cent 
under that quoted by _ representative 
spinners. Where bargains are offered, 
a manufacturer here and there is taking 
advantage of them, and ordering yarn 
for his needs during the next two 
months. 

Carded yarns are off a cent as com- 
pared with last week, and actual sales 
indicate that cent and half off from last 
week is nearer the actual market set by 
manufacturers. It is a buyer’s market 
with emphasis at this time. Spinners 
are in need of immediate business, and 
many of them’‘are willing to make con- 
cessions to book it. There are many, 
on the other hand, that are standing 
firm and refusing to sell at prices that 
have been set by short sellers, a cent 
under the replacement basis. 

While the average spinner is quoting 
20s-2 warps of average quality at 324c., 
sales have been made low as 3lc., and 
manufacturers assert they have been 
offered this count a half cent lower. It 
is noticeable that finer counts of carded 
yarns have held firmer than the coarser 
counts, due to the relative strength of 
staple cotton used in making the higher- 
grade and finer counts. Holders of 
good cotton are not selling on the de- 
cline; spinners using a good grade of 
raw material state that, while futures 
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have off, 


have 
widened on staple cotton, making the 
spinners’ position less favorable than 
is apparent on the surface. 

January a Poor Month — Although 
the market is active in spots where a 
low-priced seller and buyer get together, 


gone the differentials 


conditions have been duller as cotton 
has declined, with manufacturers in gen- 
eral refusing to buy on a dropping mar- 
ket. Little change is probable until 
a turn in the raw-material situation is 
noted; in this connection it may be 
stated that yarn trade was caught un- 
awares by the decline and few sold the 
market short two weeks ago. The bull 
side has few friends at present, but 
there are many who believe that matters 
will become better when all are feeling 
discouraged, and look for the bottom to 
be touched any day in both yarns and 
cotton. 

Combed and mercerized qualities have 
felt the effects of lower cotton, as prices 
have declined a cent in sympathy with 
cotton futures, and spinners report little 
demand. Specifications on old contracts 
have declined in some instances, but 
are continuing at the January rate in 
a majority of instances. Mercerizers 
state that they are securing fewer calls 
for delivery on old contracts from all 
trades, and especially from full-fashioned 
manufacturers. These mills are finding 
it difficult to keep production within lim- 
its of curtailed demand and, as a result, 
are not specifying actively on mercer- 
izer yarn contracts. 

Knitting yarns are quoted on basis 
of 27c. for 10s, but it is possible to 
obtain a fair grade at half a cent lower. 
High-grade yarn used by _ up-state 
underwear trade is half a cent lower 
than last week, spinners quoting 37c. 
for 30s, but selling in instances at 364c. 
Where concessions of this character 
have been granted fair-sized sales are 
completed, with 50,000 Ib., the maximum 
reported this week. 

* 

New York.—In sympathy with the 
decline in raw cotton, yarn prices 
dropped on an average of lc. per Ib. 
during the past week. At the new levels 
the situation is considerably clearer than 
during the past few wegks. Spinners 
are holding more firmly’ to prices, al- 
though it is always understood during 
a market of this type that a certain 
amount of frenzied selling will take 
place. 

It is usual that when a decline takes 
place purchasers withdraw from the 
market, but in this instance there has 
been an opposite effect. Some sellers 
report booking more business than they 
have in any week for over a month, 
others, while they have nothing spectac- 
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dependable excellence, National 
adds sure sound financial respon- 
sibility as protection for your 
choicest fabrics. | Infailing quality 
insures our financial resource. 
And our resources insure un 
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NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING COMPANY 
5 Colt Street, Paterson, N. ]. New York 
Salesrooms: 152 Madison Avenue. Works: 
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town, Ia., W illiamsport, Pa. Canadian Branch 
Dominion Silk | Jyeing and Finishing Com 
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ular to report, are going along steadily. 
In general yarn sellers are smiling again, 
although no loud laughter is in evidence. 

Buyers evidently believe that prices 
are low for they are interested in cover- 


ing into April, May and June. In this 
they are meeting with opposition from 
the spinners who will sell for spot de- 
livery at present levels but do not wish 
to tie up their production unless they get 
a premium. There is question as to the 
wisdom of such a stand, many believing 
that there is little likelihood of spinners’ 
margins increasing in the near future 
and that mills should sell when they can. 
One factor which spinners should keep 
in mind is that much of the inquiry is 
for future delivery, which would indicate 
that consumers believe they have suffi- 
cient stock to take care of present needs. 

Thread yarns are not as stable as 
usual. Several spinners who do not usu- 
ally make this type yarn have entered 
the market in hopes of getting a better 
return than is possible on warp twist and 
prices have been cut. Customers are not 
particularly pleased as they have come 
to reply on the comparative steadiness 
of the market. Now they worry for fear 
a competitor is able to purchase to better 
advantage. Thread-yarn spinners state 
that it is a specialty business and new- 
comers soon find that they have entered 
no bed of roses. It is a case of the other 
field always looking more inviting. 

The outlook continues a gradual im- 
provement in volume. From week to 
week there will be ups and downs, but 
these should be viewed as nothing un- 
usual and a few weeks of dullness should 
not lead to gloom. Balancing produc- 
tion to consumption has been talked of a 
good deal and, in most cases, ignored. 
but it is obvious that spinners will help 
themselves considerably by keeping in 
close touch with selling houses and care- 
fully considering their views on current 
and future demand. 


CwHartotte, N. C.—Continued quiet 
in combed yarns was manifested in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia center during the 
week, and the small amount of buying 
which was reported, was at prices that 
indicate practically no change. 

Some activity in coarse single yarns 
for the knitting trade was experienced 
in the combed yarn center. Small quan- 
tities, ranging up to contracts of 25,000 
lb., were placed on 18s singles at 414c 

Although the scanty hand to mouth 
lusiness continued, prices were fairly 
stable, and additional curtailment by 
combed spinners indicates their intention 
of regulating production before excess 
tocks have accumulated. 


Boston. — The drop in cotton has 
stimulated yarn buyers to further efforts 
to secure lower prices on their pur- 
‘hases, and to the same degree dev eloped 
‘urther unsettlement in the selling situa- 
tion which has been far from satisfac- 


tory for a year past. Yarn sellers, 
making the most of a bad situation, are 
trying to induce their customers to cover 
their future requirements, in good part 
at least, on the prevailing low basis, 
only to be met by the normal attitude of 
buyers in a falling market of deferring 
action on a possibility of even lower 
values. Convinced a week ago that 
many counts were not far from the 
bargain counter, and unsettled by the 
drop in cotton, which was larger than 
anyone expected, weavers and knitters 
altered their previous opinions, and 
elected to stay out of the market a little 
while longer. 

The position of spinners has become a 
little more difficult. 


Textile World Analyst 


refuse to meet the low market, under the 
impression that the drive on cotton, with 
much selling for both accounts, is on the 
point of ceasing, and that Farm Board 
assistance will be brought in promptly 
to restore stability. 

Most of the carded weaving and 
knitting yarns show declines for the 
week, the coarse counts losing the most. 
Combed yarns were relatively firm, extra 
staple and Egyptian cottons standing up 
well in price. The tendency toward 
weakness in yarns seen a week ago 
became actual during the cotton decline. 
A different story will probably be in 
order a week from now, but at time of 
writing considerable irregularity and 


Not a few, however,*: confusion prevail. 


Easier Trend in Worsted Yarns 


Further Reduction in Price of 
Men’s Wear Mixture Yarns 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ARN prices are still trending 
downward, although reductions 


have been less noticeable this week than 
last. The most important change in 
prices has been another reduction in 
French-spun men’s- wear mixtures, 
which spinners, in most instances, have 
lowered by 25c., new quoting on the 
basis of $1. 85 for 2-30s, 64s. There are 
reports in the trade that at least one 
reputable spinner is soliciting business 
at an even lower level, but no spinner 
has confirmed this. Manufacturers 
claim that they are able to buy this 
count and quality at $1.80. 

Instead of stimulating new men’s- 
wear yarn contracts, however, these 
lower prices have produced the opposite 
effect, and manufacturers are buying as 


cautiously as before the first decline 
two weeks ago, when they reduced 
these qualities 5c. In spite of the 


reduction, spinners assert that they are 
receiving a fair to good volume of 
specifications on old contracts, which is 
a promising sign. 

Better Outerwear Demand — With 
men’s wear yarns spotty and little in- 
terest reported from dress-goods mills, 
interest is centered in the knitting sec- 
tion, and spinners of this class of yarns 
state that they are booking a larger 
volume of new business than at any time 
since buying stopped, late last year. 
Bathing-suit manufacturers, who are 
becoming busy, are taking yarn on old 
contracts at a lively pace, and in addi- 
tion are placing new contracts of small 
to fair size. 

A feature of this business is the dif- 
ferent counts that are now used by this 
trade, 13s and 15s single being the most 
active counts with smaller request for 
2-26s and 2-30s, wanted in quarter- and 
low quarter-blood grades. A few years 


ago, the bulk of yarns taken for bath- 
ing-suits was 2-26s. 


Now single yarns 
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constitute the major portion of con- 
sumption in this market, with only one 
mill here that uses 2-20s and com- 
paratively few that use 2-26s. 

Trading in two-ply, dyed knitting 
yarns has slowed down, due to the fact 
that jobbers of yarns reduced their dyed 
price for 2-20s, 50s last week by lc. 
to $1.41, while spinners maintained their 
previous price of $1.40. Usually spin- 
ners are 2}c. lower than jobbers. The 
advantage of prompt shipments from 
jobbers’ stocks made this difference 
worth-while to manufacturers. At pres- 
ent, w ith jobbers only one cent above 
spinners’ prices more manufacturers are 
buying from the former. Spinners have 
refused, to date, to meet this reduction 
by New York jobbers. 

Rumors of Price-Cutting—Although 
there are numerous reports from manu- 
facturers that they are able to buy 
good quarter-blood 2-20s from spinners 
as low as $1.174, no spinner was located 
confirming such sales, although several 
state that they have sold as low as 
$1.174, but for 48s instead of 50s grade. 
For 2-20s, 50s, spinners are still quoting 
$1.224 in the oil, or $1.40 dyed. Yet 
there are fairly well-founded reports 
current that this count and quality may 
be freely bought at $1.19. 

While specifications for knitting yarns 
are better, and sales of bathing-suit and 
knitted dress yarns are improving, the 
price level continues spotty, largely 
because of the uncertainty of the raw 


material situation. Spinners are will- 
ing to figure with manufacturers in 


most instances where a sizeable quantity 
is involved. Yet spinning operations in 
this district are improving, with one mill 
reporting 75% of full-time schedule at 
present, compared with only 50% in 
December. 

There is a resumption of demand for 
2-40s. 64s, zephyr yarn to go into fabrics 
for women’s dresses, and spinners of 
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340 Needle 


Scott & Williams, Inc., now offers 
a 340 needle Model K machine to 


meet the demand for finer gauges. 


without Seam or 
marks 





this fine gauge stocking has an 
irresistible appeal to the discrimi- 
nating taste of smartly dressed 


women. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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this count state that indications are that 
improvement will continue, making this 
spring season the largest they have ever 
experienced for this count, even topping 


last year’s record. The same buyers 
are displaying interest in 2-50s, zephyr 
yarns for dress fabrics. 


® Thrown Silk 
Demand Quiet 


HE lull in thrown silk demand con- 

tinued, and business was being 
eagerly sought by throwsters. Few 
orders of any size were placed; the 
larger mills received a steady sprinkling 
of bookings all of “emergency” propor- 
tions. Current business leaned largely 
to crepes, of which the two-thread yarns 
were the most sought. Broadsilk mills 
bought hesitantly, and hosiery knitters 


placed only a_ negligible amount of 
business. 
Hosiery producers normally begin 


purchasing for April and May about this 
time, and the lack of demand has puzzled 
the throwsters. A few of the larger 
stocking mills are well covered for late 
spring, but the bulk of the trade is be- 
lieved to have not more than enough 
yarn on hand for a couple of months. 

Thrown yarn prices held firm, despite 
the lull, and the tone of the market was 
steady. Stocks were plentiful, but no 
heavy surplus exists. 


@Shantung Demand 
Aids Spun Silk Sales 


CTIVE buying both spot and future 

marked the spun silk market this 
week. Prices were firm. A slight price 
weakness developed about ten days ago, 
but did not reach any significant propor- 
tions; the market firmed again the be- 
ginning of this week, and the outlook 
was perhaps better than it has been at 
any time this season. 

Manufacturers of broadsilk bought 
freely, especially for shantung fabric 
production. Tub silk yarns also were 
in steady demand. Spinners were busy 
all week, and they spoke confidently of 
the outlook. The representative of one 
leading mill said the situation was “bet- 
ter than it has been in several years 
at this time.” Smaller spinners were 
less enthusiastic, but generally demand 
was firm and indications pointed to a 
satisfactory season. 

Two-plys Short: Certain of the finer 
two-ply spun yarns were selling faster 
than the mills turned them out, and ship- 
ments were behind. Some producers 
were asking two months leeway on these 
yarns. 

Current Demand Diversified: Current 
orders came from practically all divi- 
sions of the broadsilk industry. Pajama 
fabric weavers in particular were buying 
actively. 


Rayon Slightly Stronger 


Mild Increase in Demand, 


But Few Large Orders Placed 


AYON yarn demand registered a 

slight improvement, especially in the 
call for finer sizes. There was a steady 
call for 75s and 100s from weavers, and 
knitters were buying limited quantities 
of 125s and 150s. Business was not 
active at any end, and turnover was 
about equal to that of last year at this 


time. Orders were small to medium- 
sized. Manufacturers were averse to 
future commitments, and_ restricted 


themselves to immediate needs. 

The outlook at the fabric end was 
uncertain, due to the dress-makers 
strike in New York, which made fabric 
weavers hesitant on yarn purchases. 
lhe strike served as a brake on demand 


trom broadgoods mills, but some 
veavers, more confident than the 


iverage continued buying. The rayon 
market held steady and prospects were 
‘onsidered good. It was hoped that the 
lress-makers strike would not have more 
than a passing effect on the production 
{ rayon broadgoods. 

Apart from the firms affected by the 
trike, the industrial outlook had im- 
rroved. Producers of hosiery and 
inderwear were doing a fair business; 


the underwear trade in_ particular 
enjoyed a good turnover on rayon gar- 
ments, and was looking to a steady in- 
crease with the approach of spring. 
Neither of these knitwear groups were 
buying yarn freely, but they were ex- 
pected to increase their purchases sub- 


stantially, and that within the next 
few weeks. 
One rayon company which ranks 


high among the smaller firms, reported 
a spirited call for yarn from underwear 
knitters. This concern was writing 
future business and stated that some 
knitters were buying “several months 
ahead.” This was the exceptional case, 
however, the general trend being con- 
servative. It was believed that end- 
February would bring a confident swing 
in demand, especially from knitters; 
barring the possibility that the garment- 
makers strike be prolonged, weavers 
also will begin active buying at that 
time, producers thought. 

Reports of projected mergers of rayon 
producing companies continued current 
in the trade this week, as an aftermath 
to the announcement of the Tubize- 
Chatillon consolidation plan. The ru- 
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mors linked three companies, a union of 
which would put the combined company 
among the biggest producers of rayon 
in the country. 


Cotton Wastes Slip 
Off As Staple Falls 


Boston. 

EMAND for cotton wastes is re- 

stricted, owing to continuance of 
the general business recession and the 
policy of curtailment followed by a 
number of mills. The demand for spin- 
ning stocks will probably be smaller for 
the first quarter of this year than it was 
a year ago. The consumption of stuffing 
wastes and threads for machining will 
depend upon the amount of business 
received by automobile and mattress 
manufacturers and the need, or other- 
wise, of additional supplies by the 
railroads. 

The market last week had a moderate 
turn-over. Prices obtained on the sev- 
eral spinning wastes were firm, and not 
out of relation to the cotton basis. This 
is a great improvement over most of 
1929, when wastes were not only low, 
but out of relation to the normal parity 
that usually exists between cotton and 
its wastes. 

Handlers of spinning stocks operat- 
ing on a percentage basis are less af- 
fected by weakness in cotton than 
dealers and sellers of flat-priced ma- 
terials. On the current market, peeler 
comber is quoted 82-85% ; peeler strips, 
75-78%; upland — strips, 65-70%; 
vacuum strips, 10-12c.; colored vacuum 
strips, 9-10c.; Sak. strips, 95-100%. 
In the flat-priced stocks, balled sized 
slasher is quoted 14-124c.; white 
cop, 11-114c.; choice, white soiled card, 
9-10c.; white threads, 84-9c.; colored 
threads, 74-8c.; white oily card, 4-6c.: 
colored oily card, 3-5c.; best willowed 
picker, 6-7c.; best willowed fly, 7-75c. 

The thread section of the market is 
still in the doldrums, dealers being quite 
unable to obtain satisfactory prices on 
these neglected materials. Imports and 
exports alike are slow. The Lancashire 
cotton trade, more particularly the weak- 
ened American section, is not in a posi- 
tion to carry additional stocks for which 
there is no immediate use. With the 
Amoskeag contract out of the way, Bos- 
ton contracts are completed for the 
1930 output. The Amoskeag contracts 
covered picker, fly, threads, napper, and 
similar materials. This mill utilizes its 
own strips and comber. 


@ Rayon Waste 
Demand Fair 


AYON waste prices held steady, and 
demand was fair but dealers re- 
ported a backward situation as com- 
pared to last year’s sales at this time. 
Manufacturers were in the market for 
thread waste, and considerable business 
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° - In a tall building, vibration is 
cut down by starting with the 

\ 1 bra tion proper foundation. 
In the Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine, 
the base is cast in four solid 
sections which are machined 
and bolted and pinned to- 
gether to give a rigid struc- 
ture. The result is a marked 


freedom from vibration in the 
operation of the machine. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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was placed; some orders were for April 
shipment. 

Open waste was quiet, both bleached 
and unbleached. The general situation 


changed little during the week. The 
consuming markets lack confidence, and 
buyers are reluctant to commit them- 
selves on anything more than immediate 
needs. 

Discussing reports of a big increase 
in 1929 imports over those of 1928, 
dealers said the increase was mostly in 
inferior waste. The reports quoted a 
gain of nearly 65% which trade factors 
said was far too high as regards the 
better quality yarn. Imports of quality 
waste increased only slightly in 1929, 
it was stated. 


® Bradford Consigning 
White Thread Wastes 


Boston. 

MPORTS of woolen rags and clips 

for 1929 will run about 20 to 21 
million pounds, approximately the same 
as in 1928. What will happen this 
year is mere conjecture, but the way 
January has started gives reason to 
believe that, for the months preceding 
the passage of the tariff, imports are 
likely to be large in the way of dis- 
counting a higher duty. 

Outside the foreign rag section there 
is an almost entire lack of confidence 
and very little encouragement to spec- 
ulate. Graders with a sense of re 
sponsibility to their help continue to 
keep their establishments going on 
shortened schedules, but it may be 
doubted that they are making even a 
minimum profit. The packers of mixed 
rags seem to be in the most pleasant 
position in a discouraging period. 

During the past week or ten days 
cables have been received in the Dews- 
bury market from American importers 
regarding white knits, coarse shetlands, 
silver-blue knits, black knits, rose 
knits, and jazz knits, and although bids 
were on the low side, several trans- 
actions were consummated, with ship- 
ments to begin early in February. 

The price on worsted threads in 
Boston at this time is determined by 
the price of similar materials in the 
Bradford market. Some Bradford ex- 
port houses are known to be consigning 
thread waste, both fine and cross-bred, 
to Boston, partly in anticipation of a 
larger demand sometime later, and 
partly in the expectation that the 
thread-waste duty will be lowered sub- 
stantially. Contrary to conditions in 
the Boston market, white and colored 
fine lap wastes are selling in Bradford 
at practically the same price. A large 
syndicate is said to be buying fine 
colored lap in Bradford around 60c. 
per lb., whereas it is possible to buy the 
fine white lap at 58c. per Ib. here. In 
Boston there is a difference of 10c. per 
lb. between white and colored lap 


wastes, 


The hand-to-mouth policy in waste 
buying will continue in full force until 
the wool situation as a whole is estab- 
lished upon a firmer foundation. It is 
unnecessary to emphasize further the 
fact that good wastes are cheap. The 
proposition fails to interest woolen mill 
buyers, and they will continue to de- 
plete their stocks to a point where they 
will be forced to come into the market 
for additional supplies. 


® Noil Output Decrease, 
Imports Much Slower 


Boston. 

ECAUSE fine noils are low priced, 

it does not follow that manufacturers 
will rush in to buy these commodities. 
The final determining point in the mill 
is the character of the goods being pro- 
duced, and fine white noils, though 
cheap, may not have the length of fiber, 
or strength, or particular feel required 
for the goods under construction. This 
is an explanation that may be taken into 
account in explaining the slim demand 
for really good low-priced virgin mate- 
rial. Production of noils fell off very 
considerably in November, and_ in 
December there was a further slump in 


output of approximately 10%. This, 
under present conditions, cannot be 
otherwise considered than a favorable 
influence. 


Specialty noils are in slow demand. 
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Good medium mohair sells around 50c., 
and the low carpet noil remains firm 
at 30c. Camelhair stocks are quieter. 
Imports have been fewer for month to 
date, and no cashmere noil has been 
imported. A good alpaca noil brings 
around 70c. In wool noils, the situa- 
tion is still obscure; stocks of all grades 
are abundant, and mill interest is near 
minimum. 

Bradford reports the export business 
with America much below normal, with 
Boston out of the market. The price 
trend is still downward, following 
another slump in tops during the week, 
and the market is fully in favor of the 
buyer. One big exporter of white fine 
noils to Italian manufacturers of hat 
felts has received notice from his cus- 
tomers that they do not intend to buy 
for some time to come, being fully con- 
vinced that all noils will be lower priced 
in the near future. In the Roubaix 
French district there is a good deal of 
uncertainty as to the demand which is 
likely to appear at the public sales to be 
held shortly. 

The market is very quiet, quotations 
are nominal, and lower prices are likely 
to be seen. In the Verviers French 
market, buyers are awaiting the next 
public sales to establish a basis. It is 
believed that the proposed American 
tariff will not pass, and this rather 
complicates the position because stocks 
bought in anticipation of increased 
duties are a handicap on future business 
in the hat trade. 


Cotton Market Nervous 


Early Week Declines Were 
Followed by Brief Rallies 


HE declining tendency which de- 
veloped in the cotton market toward 
the end of January continued until May 
contracts sold down to 16.08 at the be- 
ginning of the week now ended. This 
price represented a decline of 173 points 
from the high level reaclied on the mid- 
January advance, and a break of 410 
points, or something over $20.00 per 
bale, from the high level of last Sep- 
tember. The market showed indications 
of an improved technical position at this 
figure. Following an announcement 
that the Federal Farm Board had ap- 
proved arrangements made by the Amer- 
ican Cotton Cooperative Association to 
take over all marketing activities of the 
various member state cooperative mar- 
keting associations and have made a 
loan of an ample amount to carry out 
the program, the market turned quite 
sharply upward. The buying was at- 
tributed largely to covering by shorts, 
however, and after advancing to 16.42 
for May contracts, or about 34 points 
from the lowest, prices showed renewed 
irregularity. 
The decline which has occurred in the 
market from the high levels of last 
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month can hardly be attributed to any 
one particular feature. Contributing 
factors, however, have included a dispo- 
sition to scale down estimates of world’s 
consumption for the season; consequent 
increased confidence in the adequacy of 
remaining old crop supplies; and doubt 
as to the probability of a successful cam- 
paign for reduction in acreage if prices 
remain between the 17c. and 18c. levels. 
Uncertainty as to the further activities 
of the Federal Farm Board or the new 
central marketing organization, and con- 
flicting reports of rumors as to their 
probable intentions, no doubt had a 
tendency to unsettle sentiment. More- 
over, there were some who felt that the 
stabilizing influence exercised by farm- 
loan values for the present crop would 
gradually diminish with the approach of 
a new planting season and the increas- 
ing importance of acreage and crop pros- 
pects as a determining factor in the 
trend of prices. 

At any rate, there would seem to have 
been a loss of confidence in values, and 
liquidation has been exceedingly heavy 
during the week. According to all ac- 
counts, however, there has also been 
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Seven Outstanding Advantages of the 


NEW READING DRIVE 


1 Motor runs uniformly and maintains its high initial torque 
at all speeds regardless of load so that no difficulty what- 
ever is experienced when starting the machine in any position. 


2 Permits the production of better fabric due to the uniform 
performance of the motor at any speed or load. This is 
especially noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


Eliminates the necessity for changing driving pinion and 
chain when it is desired to change the machine speed. 


Has a large speed range and is easily and quickly adjusted 
to any speed between 600 to 1600 r. p.m. 


It is highly efficient, the efficiency remaining practically 
constant over its entire speed range. 


OM & W 


Makes it impossible for knitters to change the speed 





: limit. 
, Automatic Solenoid Brake makes it easy for operators to 
High-Low Speed ( stop the machine in any position without using the hand- 
wheel as a brake. Even at high speed the carrier travel will 
ontro O 


be no more than ten inches after the switch is tripped. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the new Reading 
Drive to the full- fashioned knitting machine is one of the 
most important developments ever made toward the pro- 
duction of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All Reading machines will be equipped with the new drive 
where Alternating Current above 25 cycles is available. 
Complete details will be sent upon request or, better yet, 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 


soiiiliies TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
= READING, PENNA. 


z e i 









Showing the Brush Shifting Mechanism Solenoid Brake End in the New Reading Drive 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-FSashioned Knitting Machine 
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very heavy price fixing for the trade. 
lechnically, the position of the market 
must have improved very materially. 
Those who are inclined to take a bullish 
view of cotton also argued that the de- 
cline of about l}c. per pound is likely 
to discourage over-planting on the one 
hand and to promote-end-season distri- 
bution on the other. 

The new marketing organization, the 
\merican Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, is now functioning. Its first action, 
logically enough, was to take over all 
marketing activities of the various state 
cooperative marketing associations affili- 
ited with it, and also to finance the 
handling of all cotton of these various 
member associations. This naturally 
concentrates control of the cotton gath- 
ered together by the various member 
associations. This would make for 
orderly marketing of the cooperative 
holdings, and it is not unlikely that, once 
the market finds itself after recent heavy 
liquidation, it will again feel the stabil- 
izing influence of the farm loan values, 
pending a more definite shaping up of 
acreage or new crop prospects. The de- 
cline of the past week carried the market 
helow a parity with these farm loan 
values. Spot demand has been quiet. 
On the whole, however, their can be 
little doubt that the technical position is 
not only firmer, but that cotton gener- 
ally is in a considerably healthier posi- 
tion as a result of the recent decline. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The cot- 
ton market here was quiet during the 
week, but, judging from sales reported, 
it Was more active than in other spot 
centers. Severe declines in contract 
values, quite naturally, restricted busi- 
ness to some extent; the decline caught 
some merchants who were not as closely 
hedged as they would have been had they 
heen less confident that the near posi- 
tions in futures would not drop through 
\7c., because of the loan value fixed by 
the Farm Relief Board. However, most 

i the cotton carried without hedges 
was low grade, for which it is nearly 
ways difficult to find a satisfactory 
hedge. : 

Receipts have fallen off materially, 

ving to interrupted ginnings and other 
complements of bad weather. There is 

ll a good deal of cotton in the fields, 

hich, though there is no reason for ex- 
pecting it to be abandoned, will turn 

ut very low grades; much of it was 
merged during recent overflows, but. 
‘re not too scattered, is considered 
rth salvaging. Ten cents is the low- 
‘ price at which any of the low grades 
e sold so far, while most of the staple 
gths have brought from 12 to 15c. 
more, if not too badly off in color. 
he Yazoo Basin in Mississippi, 12 
inties, had ginned 863,000 bales to 
16, against 676,000 bales to the 
ie date last vear and a total for the 
1929 season of 701,000 bales. The total 
‘k at Memphis has been reduced from 
+56,.000 bales, a record for all time, to 


423,000 bales, mostly high grade staples 
in strong hands; the unsold stock in the 
hands of factors is 57,622 bales. 

While mill inquiry is still very 
limited, and new orders are almost 
negligible, price fixing on the recent 
break in futures was the liveliest in 
some time. Basis is unchanged from 
the previous week, whereas, as a rule 
heretofore, the asked basis has been ad- 
vanced to offset any decline in the con- 
tract. However, offerings and demand 
are so definitely limited to nondescript 
cottons that the quoted basis is merely 
nominal. 

The producer, this year, followed a 
policy of selling as fast as ginned, so 
that, in the present period of stagnation, 
he is not having to force the market to 


meet tax payments and needs, pre- 
liminary to new crop arrangements. 
Weather conditions during the week 


were not favorable for field work, al- 


though, on the better drained lands, 
some additional harvesting was ac- 
complished. Arkansas and Missisippi 


streams are again within their banks; 
the Missisippi River at Memphis is fall- 
ing rapidly after having approximated 
flood-stage. 

a 


Boston. — The drop in the cotton 
futures market during the past week 
had its full effect in disturbing senti- 
ment and curtailing activity, yet, apart 
from that, exerted little influence on 
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prices asked and paid for extra-staple 
cottons. Some holders were ready to 
sell small quantities at previous pre- 
miums on the lower basis, but others, 
and possibly the majority, refused to 
lower prices, a policy generally fol- 
lowed, it is said, by southern shippers. 

The irregularity of the market had a 
depressing rather than a stimulating 
effect, and reduced the week’s purchas- 
ing to a near minimum. In the New 
Bedford district it had the further effect 
of inducing fine-goods buyers to stay 
out of the market until the influence the 
fall in futures was likely to have on 
cloth prices became apparent. 

Although less purchasing of cotton 
occurred during the week, the manu- 
facturing situation in sections showed 
improvement. Further business in fine 
goods and gray goods was placed, only 
partially covered by raw cotton pur- 
chases. e 

Some business was seen in low-grade 
cottons, with a fair demand for very 
low-grade inch cotton. Rejections fur- 
nish a steady business week by week in 
the matter of replacement, and in pro- 


viding cheap odd-lot offerings. A 
scattered interest only was seen in 
Egyptian cottons, and the call for Pima 
was very restricted. The drop in 


futures had practically no influence on 
Sak. and Uppers, Sak. holding firm 


Wools Fall to Lower Levels 


Recession Quite Marked the World Over 
But Unlikely to Go Much Further 


30STON. 

ONTINUOUS weakness in London 

is affecting sentiment in both mill 
and merchandising circles. The Boston 
market has been declining steadily for a 
year to date, and were it not for the fact 
that the formation of the National 
Marketing Corporation has introduced 
a distinctly disturbing element in the 
situation, some contracting on the 
sheep’s back would be seen. The wool 
trade seems more worried at this time 
than for several seasons, and the 
chief hopeful factor is in the probability 
that, when the tumult is over, stabiliza- 
tion of wool prices will be on a level 
low enough to make it morally certain 
that the balance of the year will witness 
a slowly rising trend of values. 

The American wool market cannot be 
divorced from the foreign situation. It 
is becoming evident that domestic wools 
cannot be stabilized on any artificial 
basis. Summer Street at this time is 
far from confident. Rarely, if ever, has 
there has been such a combination of ad- 
verse influences operating on the wool- 
selling position. Prices in the wool dis- 
trict are very generally weak, and at the 
low points for a long period. 

The falling market is keeping mill 
buyers on the side lines. Some of the 
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throughout the week at 30.60 and 
Uppers at 22.45. 
early purchases of foreign wool now 


register a considerable loss, judged by 
latest cabled prices. 
Imports are running behind those of 


a year ago, confirming the obscure 
situation prevailing at this time. Even 


the low prices in the foreign markets 
do not seem to bring about any larger 
buying abroad. There arrived here 
recently 900 bales from South Africa, 
about one-third of which was scoured 
wool. From China there came 120 
bales of camelhair wool, but whether 
this is the usual camelhair material used 
in the manufacture of carpets and press- 
cloth or some finer fiber for clothing, 
it is impossible to say. 

The best barometer of merino wool 
price conditions outside the United 
States is to be found in the Bradford 
top market in the price at which warp 
64s is quoted. During the slump in the 
late fall in London, this stock touched 
a low point of 294d. Later it recovered 
to 37d. and since then has been on the 
downgrade. During the past week the 
unsatisfactory situation at the London 
sales has been reflected in a sharp 
decline all around in the Bradford top 
market with the 64s falling to a new low 
‘point of 29d. 

As to the plans of the wool growers, 
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R:H built the BRIDGE 


that took Peroxide Bleaching 
to the KIER 





BEFORE: NOW: 
13 operations ; 3 operations ; 
24 hours; 8 hours; 
Damage, Seconds; Perfect results. 
Unevenness. 






The grey 
cotton 


It comes 
out 
perfectly 
bleached 


is run 
into the 






Any pump-and-heater Kier can be adapted, with little 
expense, for the R & H system of Peroxide bleaching, which 


equalizes cost of old and new methods. Ask us! 


niente 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


_ THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD// 
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President Hagenbarth has stated that it 
is the intention of the corporation first 
to make pre-shearing advances not to 
exceed $1.00 per head, and after the 
wool is shorn and warehouse receipts 
issued against it in favor of the cor- 
poration, to advance 90% of the value 
of the wool at a rate of interest not to 


exceed 6% until the wool is sold. The 
value of wools will be determined by the 
Farm Board, with the assistance of the 
Wool Advisory committee, by ascertain- 
ing the foreign price of competing 
wools, then adding the tariff, and 
deducting the difference in quality for 
the different grades. 


Raw Silk Again Weakens 


Indifferent Buying Brings 
New Softening of Prices 


AW silk prices which had shown a 
firming tendency, thanks to the ap- 
proach of the spring production season, 
weakened again this week, due to the 
dress trade strike in New York. Broad- 
silk manufacturers who had been the 
chief customers of raw silk importers 
ior a month, adopted a policy of caution 
hoth as regards production and buying 
of raw material. There was no drastic 
curtailment up to Wednesday, as hopes 
vere still being held out for an early 
settlement of the strike. Raw silk 
undertone was confident, and an upward 
tendency was looked for, once the broad- 
silk and dress trade situation adjusts 
itself. Prices softened 1 to 5c., but there 
vas no consistent cut. The reductions 
vere made mostly on individual pur- 
chase; turnover was small and some 
importers offered little resistance to 
price-cutting pressure, and were willing 
to shade their quotations to effect quick 
i1eS, 
Hosiery producers did little buying, 
ost of these firms being covered for 
mths to come. Broadsilk demand 


from the broadsilk trade, such as it was, 
leaned to the finer grades; there was 
a light but steady call for the higher- 
priced numbers both in 13/15s and 
20/22s. 

The Week on the Exchange—The 
week opened soft on the Exchange. 
Demand was light and leaned to 
futures. The same situation obtained 
on Jan. 29, though buying increased 
slightly. Imminence of the dress trade 
strike failed to bring any sharp drop 
in demand at once, and there was a 
moderate turnover at the end of the 
month; on Jan. 31, prices were steadier, 
but continued low. February opened 
quiet, with little real interest manifest 
Monday or Tuesday. Demand fell from 
190 bales on Monday to 140 bales on 
Tuesday, and prices were decidedly 
soft. Japan markets held firm and this 
helped conditions at the New York end. 

Raw Silk Outlook—The tone was con- 
fident, though it was felt that the indus- 
trial trouble in the dress trade might 
cause a few weeks’ softness. Outlook 
for spring was considered good. 


Strong Bathing-Suit Call 


More Mills “‘Sold-up” ;New Season 


Reorders Begin Early 


I EMAND for bathing-suits con- 
tinued so strong this week that it 
ictically dominated the outerwear 
rket. Numerous mills were added to 

already long list of firms “sold up.” 
ures are not available, but it might 
be too much to state that one-third 
the bathing-suits mills.are near the 
d-up” condition. Most of the Worth 
et agents reported heavy bookings, 
a few have begun shipments; quan- 
shipments will begin in March. 
s in all instances are producing at 
pacity rate. 
here was a further leaning toward 
nish bathing-suits for women. Re- 
rs and jobbers this week placed 
tantial orders for backless suits for 
len, and stressed the conservative 
rs. Vivid shades will not be as 
ular on the beaches next summer as 
have been, according to indications. 
quieter tones, such as yellow and 








tan are favored in women’s lines. Char- 
treuse, which was expected to be a win- 
ner, has fallen behind, together with the 
gayer of the pastel shades. Retailers ex- 
plained that women takes bathing more 
as an exercise than as a fashion, nowa- 
days, and therefore are indifferent to 
suits which accent the so-called 
“peacock” effect. 

Women Want “Quiet” Tones—This 
was further confirmed in the increased 
demand for women’s suits of staple 
colors such as navies, grays and blacks. 
However, the pastels continue in favor, 
speaking generally, and stripes with col- 
legiate contrasts also are sought, but 
stripes which make “loud” mixtures are 
slow-moving. 

Bathing-suit prices were firm all along 
the line, of course; and there were pros- 
pects that mid-spring will bring bonuses 
for mills which are still able to handle 
new business. It is significant that some 
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firms have already begun to receive re- 
orders on 1930 bathing-suits. 

At the sweater end, demand was cen- 
tered on fancies. Buying was steady, 
but somewhat behind on staples and 
these lines are not expected to move 
actively until the lightweight sweater 
season has reached its peak, probably 


next month. Fancies were selling 
steadily, orders being frequent but 
small. 


Spring Underwear 
In Active Call 


EAVYWEIGHT underwear buying 

was spotty, but the outlook improved 
somewhat. Spring and summer under- 
wear lines were moving actively, both 
original business and reorders. Job- 
bers and retailers were expected to com- 
plete their stocks in these numbers 
shortly, after which they will probably 
turn their attention to fall weights. 
Certain mills did heavyweight business 
this week, but generally demand was 
light. Buyers placed lightweight orders 
freely, both in cottons and rayons. Du- 
plicate business for spring was very 
satisfactory, some firms reported. There 
was a pressure on balbriggans and the 
movement of rayons was better than last 
week. 

Lower-priced garments were favored 
in current buying; orders for lines re- 
tailing at 50 and 75c. the garment, were 
plentiful in lightweights. The whole 
spring and summer range is somewhat 
behind, but the improvement of the past 
week has given the trade much en- 
couragement, and steady movement of 
these numbers is looked for. Rayon 
underwear was steady, with no pressure ; 
it is still to early to look for spirited 
turnover on these lines. Knitters of 
rayons were satisfied with prospects and 
expect business to improve with the 
approach of milder weather. 


® Full-fashioned Price 
Weakness Manifest 


OSIERY was quiet with buying 

cautious, due partly to general con 
ditions and partly to reports of price 
weakness at the women’s full-fashioned 
end. Half-hose was in moderate de 
mand; jobbers placed a fair amount of 
spot business for fancies, but all orders 
were small; staple half-hose registered 
little activity. 

New York representatives of leading 
mills deprecated the talk of price-cutting 
of women’s full-fashioned numbers ; they 
claimed that the weakness was mostly 
restricted to sub-standard stockings. 
However, there is no question that full- 
fashioned prices are soft. Buyers were 
in the market this week, but they were 
in bargaining mood, and argued for re- 
ductions. One favorable element was a 
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ALUM 


TEXTECH—a new grade of textile alum—is commercially pure 
and technically and especially processed for the textile and 
rayon industries. TEXTECH is free from insolubles and or- 
ganic stains, and particularly low in iron content. It is the 
ideal alum for use in purifying water for rayon and other 
textile plants. We can save you money on your annual contract 
requirements. 


You can use our “Iron Free” Alum confidently for all your 
process work. Send for sample for analysis. 


Our Industrial Chemical Department is at your service for 
immediate shipment of 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Strategically situated in Atlanta, distribution center of the 
South, this department offers you textile chemicals including: 


Caustic Soda, Columbia Muriatic Acid 
Brand Sulphuric Acid 
Soda Ash, Columbia Hercules Pine Oil 

Brand Linseed Oil 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate Turpentine 


We are Southeastern Distributors for the Noted “Star 


Brand” Silicate of Soda, made by Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. 


Full stocks carried in Atlanta. 


Let us serve you. Save money by contracting 
now for your 1930 requirements on the above 
chemicals as well as on our alums. 
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preference for quality ; the medium-price 
lines moved better than the cheaper hose, 
it was remarked. The sentiment among 
mill men was that the price-cutting has 
not helped full-fashioned sales, but in- 
stead has made both retailers and job- 
bers more hesitant. 

Watchful waiting was the prevailing 
policy in the market, and knitters do not 
look for good business until the general 
outlook becomes clearer. Men’s, women’s 
and children’s hosiery all are sluggish, 
and not even the much-mooted anklets 
were moving this week. 

Anklets Slow—Knitters were con- 
fident of an active spring season in 


anklets, but indications are that this 
business will come very suddenly. Buy- 
ing is backward at this end, and the 
probability is that the bulk of the de- 
mand will register at the last minute, 
with the usual result of disgruntled cus- 
tomers and delayed shipments. 

The approach of spring has increased 
confidence in the trade regarding the 
prospects for seamless hosiery, and par- 
ticularly the chances for the “bare leg” 
lines. Manufacturers of seamless hosiery 
machines reported keen interest on the 
part of their customers, and a fair de- 
mand among knitters for the newer 
seamless equipment. 


Cotton Decline Unsettles Goods 


Lower Prices Stifle Urge for 


Gray Goods Purchases 


NONE too vigorous cotton goods 
market suffered a severe setback 
when raw cotton slid off perceptibly the 
last ten days. Producers in certain 
quarters reduced prices on print cloths 
and sheetings, and an air of uncertainty 


was much in evidence. Sales volume 
slowed up on the decline, and lower 
prices have not spurred buying. Quite 


on the contrary, orders for standard 
construction gray goods have been con- 
fined to small lots for nearby shipment. 
Not all sellers have met the lowest 
prices, although in this instance the 
lowest prices are making the market. 
Factors who are holding for advances 
frankly admit that there are enough 
goods available at the extreme conces- 
sions to meet the consuming demand. 
Print Cloths—The 64x60, 5.35 yd. 
print cloths at 6}c. are selling at the 
lowest price since late in 1926 and early 
in 1927, when cotton was around the 
12c. level. Lower prices seemed to 
scare buyers away rather than attract- 
ing them. It is believed by several that, 
should buying improve at all, prices 
would respond quickly. These same peo- 
ple admit, however, that another week or 


two of the present lassitude might con- 
ceiveably result in further goods con- 
cessions, which in turn would prolong 
the present uncertainty. The 80 squares 
still maintain a slight edge over the 
other constructions. Sales of finished 
goods using this number have held up, 
comparatively speaking; mill stocks are 
in better shape, and deliveries a_ bit 
tighter. 

Sheetings — Sheetings at the outset 
were on a lower basis than print cloths, 
and, declines consequently have been 
less drastic. Otherwise the two branches 
have been closely parallel in experience. 
In many cases, quotations are nominal 
under a very limited buying interest. 
There was some hope that bag con- 
structions were improving, but declines 
in burlaps have put this material on 
the lowest basis in several years. This 
has somewhat curtailed the reawakening 
of interest in certain sheeting and osna- 
burg numbers. 

Colored Goods — Activity has con- 
tinued in colored goods, with a good 
volume in flannels, chambrays, denims 
and other work clothing materials, as 
well as heavy goods for export. 


Active Broadsilk Call 


Dressmakers’ Strike Causes 
Slight Let-up in Cutter Demand 


EMAND for spring broadsilk lines 

was steady and, in some cases, 
spirited all week. The dress-makers’ 
strike in New York produced a slight 
feeling of hesitancy among cutters, but 
the let-down in demand for cloth was 
less than had been expected. Weavers 
were in satisfied mood, both as regards 
sales and prospects. Spring prints con- 
tinued in the foreground of current buy- 
ing, with some pressure at the delivery 
end; several important fabrics mills have 


tallen behind on shipment, due to heavy 
orders. 


Navies, Blacks and Greens Sought— 
Spring print buying, both in crepes and 
sheers leaned more to navies, blacks 
and greens, with the result that pro- 
ducers were asking time on shipment. 
This was especially true at the store 
end; piece goods buyers bought freely 
during the week, numerous good-sized 
orders being placed. Much of this busi- 
ness was late, and there was a cry for 
spot shipment. Highlighted numbers 


were selling faster than they were be- 
ing produced in some cases. 
Increased Call for Shantungs—Shan- 
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Both 
cutters and retailers bought for imme- 
diate delivery; orders were of fair size, 


tungs became more important. 


and indications pointed to continued 
shantung demand for some weeks. 

Chiffon Florals in Demand—Chiffon 
florals, including the new ‘“watertint” 
effects went surprisingly well this week, 
considering that these are a mid-summer 
line. The early chiffon demand has en- 
couraged mills to increase production, 
and a steady season is looked for. The 
good reception afforded chiffons was 
attributed largely to the distinctive de- 
signs, and also to the new long dress 
vogue. These fabrics are particularly 
attractive this year, and they occasioned 
favorable comment at the January open- 
ings. The long dress vogue was ex- 
pected to help toward a much larger 
yardage turnover; it is too early as yet 
to estimate the effect of the style on 
sales, but sales executives claimed that 
chiffon sales were ahead of last year. 

Stocks Fair—Stocks on spring and 
summer fabrics were fair; a few spring 
colors were short. 


® Women’s Wear Leads 
Wool Goods Market 


T is highly probable that women’s 

wear wool goods are outselling men’s 
wear in the present market. Activity 
in the latter division has been scant 
since the first of the year, and while 
there was some pick-up last week, it 
was confined mainly to a few outstand- 
ing selling houses. This trend toward 
buying from established leaders is in- 
creasingly noticeable, especially in times 
ot quiet, 

Fall Lines — Offerings for fall are 
being rounded out, and are practically 
completed from the stylists point of 
view. Prices are not looked for until 
around Feb. 20, and possibly not even 
then, according to a few sellers. Sales- 
men in the popular-priced field have 
told of approaching customers, only to 
be told that they were entirely unin- 
terested at the present and couldn’t say 
when they would be. Retail sales of 
clothing have been nothing exceptional, 
and sellers have mentioned that they 
believe some clothing will be carried 
over into the spring season. This is 
entirely possible, as the bulk of the 
market sells practically the same 
weights of fabrics all the year round, 
and there is a lack of any sharp de- 
marcation in weight. 

Tailors-to-the-Trade — The direct-to- 
consumer outlets have not been in the 
market for any substantial volume yet. 
In the majority of cases they are just 
getting their books and lines to their 
customers. Favorable weather in the 
Mid-West would do much to help out 
this branch, it is predicted. 

Overcoatings—It is more or less the 
same old story in overcoatings. It is so 
far away from the time of ultimate con- 
sumption that overcoat manufacturers 
have little or no interest in fabrics now. 
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QUOTATIONS — | 


at close of business, Feb. 5, 1930 m jbi 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
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Rok ss Ses — 264 Rucasme ; fe 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 10te. ic. I-Ie | 14s........ -~ 129° 30s... 37 ee + 5 Se -e ae 2. 
Denims, 2.20... .. 150. 1 Se. 1740 | 16s........ — .29} 40s ex.qual - .50 esses Ss 4 
8 194 i i 36s-2...... .66— .67 1208-2.... 2.15 -—2.20 i A 
Tickings, 8 oz..... $e. 1940. 214-23c. ee — .30} 8 70 300 77 80 : 
Standard printe.. 9$e. 9te. 9c. ac al ; 40s-2......  .68 — . weeegs 4 3 » 6708 
Eastern staple ging- TWO-PLY WARPS gt OR i Meaney Eg 40s...... .82— .84 > 64s 
: ass x: | Ae =. pee ee. Oe 90 a 8e- 
bams, 27-in 10c. 100. WO}c. | 85-2... .$0.28}-0.29 — 24s-2...... $0.34-0.345 | 208-2 cae st. 2 ; 5 
108-2...... .29-— .29} 268-2......  .35 -—.35} nt. os ee oe? ** 9° te ce 44 ; MM 
B2O-2..2000 «eee 000 30s—2. ; 364—.37 a. 109 “| 12 eet 1 32 137 S 58-6 
c tt W t 14e-2...... 30- . 303 40s—2 ordin. —.44 S-2...-45 - = Be. 0 Y S 6568 
otton ige-2...... .308- 31 S@e-2..... -.53 ; S508 
aste 20s-2...... 314- Be 60s-2...... —.61 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS B 
a = " is ee nee 1s 8s-3 and 4-ply whsing gad tubes: tinged, 24; white (Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) “. | 
Sak. comber... .. 124—13 oven ————-Peeler-————. —Sakelarides we 
NOS MANOWON ET. oo oe aso cineca esin o 64— 7 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Average Best Average Best . FO! 
Choice willowed picked........... ...... oon @s........- OF kn. ~$ 31 242.... $0.50-0.51 $0.59 $0.71 $076 By. 
Sex. Sips teeeees 154—16 Recess CE ke... 232.— 30s.... 53- .54 62 74 79 : 
ae... -ocee O— ME] ds... .... 2s) | Be. . 3-3 | Bee... | 55-56 64 77 a2 mm C 
ene Spoorer Cemere . . 9—10 | {4e..... 1. «128 —.28) 30s tying... — 1344 | 40s.... 60- .61 68 81 86 , on 
pe ee . 283-. 29 30s reg.. - .36 BOD i's .65- .66 a . 86 91 Sen 
a 29 -.29} 30s ex.qual 37 — .373 Peisias .70 -.71 .78 91 96 oe 
J pean -.30 40s........ 43 — .44 60s... . .80- .81 . 88 1.0) 1.06 a Vic 
| ; Jor 
Ale 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES ] . BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Closed For Week Closed Net Feb. 1 Jen. 25 WHITE GRADES 
Jan wd H eh Low Feb. 5 Change | 19 markets average........... 15.97 16. 79 Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
February.. 16.47 16.47 15.87 = 15.96 Pht DERN: sca aa che Gkwwe ss aes 15.50 16. 40 Dallas phis gomery gusta age Jap 
meee Cas 40ks tee TT M. F 1.05¢ .90¢ 1.00F 1.25¢ 1.071 Jap 
April 16. 68 6 68 6 6 51 | WA. Bess ccvvce ° ° . ° ‘ 
id 16.83 17.23 16.08 16.31 52 | PREMIUM STAPLES =o wags ‘ ‘= 94 | oe ~ 
Jun 16 92 s a3 i “ 4 44 7 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis ol oe "50 “Sof " 50t S Jar 
‘August 17.08 17.08 16.47 16.58 50 Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 4 epee the te tee o ike ‘te i ~ 
sepven ber 4 13 + A + Z i: a . 18s i CHOeewODeesesscoessereeces . = i 50c. s. G 0. * WE. 3_00* 2. 50* 2.75* 3.25% 2. 80* - Ho 
October 7.21 7.5 6 4° 6.70 51] -in. ak Re emit ce pe PY Ls 5 4 0. 75c. . o ere eee . . . . E 
November. 17.24 17.24 16.65 16.76 ODS | ssgcapaeccaaetas oneerbarhe SIIITD 2a@0-24: 500. | G-O---------  - Te Se oe ee 
December. 17.30 17.60 16.62 16.83 47 | - . 40 
1 793 RS YELLOW TINGED ® Ho 
January 17.23 16.62 16.85 | CURRENT SALES Ho 
- ; CS Serer . 50* . 50* . 50* . 50* .50* 4 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK For Previous Week S.M......... 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
New ir Sian Week , Week Before | M.#®,..../ 17! 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.50* 1.60* 
York Orleans pool | Memphis total. . ‘ 14,643 22,827 33,738 | S. L. M.#*.... 2.50% 2.00® 2.25% 2.25% 2. 27° 40 
itl ae <4 1s eg —sg._ gs. | F.0.b. included in total 12,504 20,507 27,113 | L. M.**...... 3.25* 3.00* 3.00% 3.00% 3.15* » 50 
re oree aan 37 | \Omarkets....... ie 43,394 51,843 83,265 ; 
eS 2 see Sant YELLOW STAINED . - 
londay, Feb. 3 16 >. 6 8 | i 
Fuendaw, Bab. 4 16.20 15.75 8 67| MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. | G.M......... 1.50® 1.50% 1.50* 1.50® 1.50* 
Wednesday, Fel 16.15 15.75 8.76| For sical Year | 5; M.S#..:.5. 2:25% 2.25% 2.508 2.508 235° i 
Thursday, Feb. ¢ 15.75 15.27 8.70 | pa = Car | M.%*,......... 3.00% 2.75% 3.50° 3.50° 3.15 : 
Week Year Before | cE 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS | Net receipts : e.ee2 sat 9,264 | BLUE STAINED f 
cx | Gross receipts 30, 5 4,448 36,252 | 
; ae ar | Total since Aug. I, net 794,991 676,390 523,940 Se rt ooeece :° iad i. S i. = . ho \ a De 
. a ‘st | Shipments. . 41,766 60,267 4:456.1 >. 2 sss 5 rae 
4 8 Feb. 5 Sales Weel Year | Total sinee Roars 1.166.549 1.108448 946°556 M.** 3. 00* 50* 3.75* 3.75* 3.18 
Galvest 17.05 16.25 3.928 419.252 555.1 ; 3 "49397 a09' cae 1226 | " **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 

ms ; 6.2 2 19,252 .141 | Total stock 423,270 (282,576 242.873| ¢ | 
New Orl'ns 16.60 15.75 8,342 512,286 332,582 | an ase for week 10,908 5,819 7,398 | Off Middling 1 
Mobile 16.30 15.55 843 35.810 36,845 | Unsold stock in } ds | otal ae eta eee 1 
Savanna 16.70 15.59 5,141 68,421 45,979 | of Sieomie eee 57.622 i EGYPTIAN COTTON i 
N oa 2 net ae 7 : - . ieee? a rare | Increase for week 1,544 vse February-March Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 1 
‘te zoe oa + 0 tone 100 an 81,2 1 | Fully good fair Sak.... 30.70 +0.10 | 
\Ler hi 6.1 ; 20 8534 410'587 079 133 | AVERAGE PRICE FEB.-MARCH SHIPMENT | Fully good fair to good uppe rs 22.55 +0.10 | 
St. Lo 6.2 0 13.467 26.877 | HARD WESTERN COTTON By John Malloch & Co.) 
4 ae , I az J aoe 1,043,283 888,842 Middling St. Middling Alexandria Exchange, Feb. 5 1 
1x in 20 —20}c 21 -21ic March Sak.. » a0.04 —0.03 : 
| lyin. to 1% in 203-2lc 211-21 ke. February uppers 19.01 0.05 ; 
If in 20}-2le 21 -21}c. | . 4 
ee | Ve it 21}-22}e 23 -24c. | . 3 

li in 26 —27e 271-—28c a 
1-2 i p 
Basis on New York, March, 16.1 5c | ® b; f 
F S 

> |S mn ee - — : 
~ 
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*eeee 


oon 





aoe 


Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
Fine aia .$0.33 -$0.34 } blood.... $0.36-$0. 37 
Fine clthg... .25- .26 } blood... . a 38 
} blood..... ne SS 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
Doran, 12 Nis 6 66 55 heed ened wees $0.75 -$0.78 
California, Northern................. oh 
PULLED—EASTERN (SCOURED BASIS) 

A.A ie 83 -$0.85 B-Super...$0.65 -$0.70 
A-Su .75 - .78 C-Super... .58- .60 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(SCOURED BASIS) 


ane GR 6c xpceescecame tok esrne $0.78 -$0. 80 
Pinnld © eas cada hteweedes ee ak ae .76- .78 
Fine and fine medium................ .73 - .75 
SiRd: DOMED irae a enals. tons dea da ee Ss .70 - .73 
PRINCE: »3's vor Sarelew ania eie eee nih .65 - .67 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Dect con. boa ou a So wesee ees ca $0.40 -$0. 43 
eat GDRs 55.2 iNip eects scenes -57- .60 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 

Turkey fair, QVOPAMO: 6.4.05 ccc ceces $0.35 -$0. 38 
Cane Boo aoe ck hee cea eek a a= 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(IN BOND) 

Australia: 
ER SARE eer er eee eee $0.71 -$0.73 
SDS. sein Gacalnteegne etal oa aa Oe -58- .60 
WME cc crak oe aes saa eae -52- .55 
Monteslapee 
SEGUE: co cacao twee calckee ..$0.27 -$0. 28 
ER ee PN eA E . a= ole 
DE: carson mio Sees akon oo ma- 1 
Buenos Aires: 
i MBE. ocese enh ee oaw cacens .. $0.21 -$0.22 
Ba: SONS aa as tates valu mek teec ward .19- .20 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
China: Combing No. |............. $0.23 -$0. 24 
China Filling Fleece................ .22- .24 
See GEE Beak cc nes aavcccce .25- .26 
CNR cera ko ose bce bas caweats .20 - .22 
Beoteh QURGN NING 6 écc ns coe vececseenss ae wat 
East India: Kandahar................ .32- .34 
BOOS. . orn Eee ek sn 37 - .39 
DOU « 6.uic ob teed ote eens eS axle kc oo 37 - .39 
RG cca eer dens wee ke tae coe a= .*% 
Silk Yarns 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins... $6. 20 | 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. s . crack in skeins. . 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gran XX in oe 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.. 
Japan erepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins. . 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan bo le 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. ae 
Hosiery tram, crack XX............ 

Hosiery tram, xX 


MUMIA DD WD UF 
a 
Oo 


SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) 
40/2 


| 


Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





OS Ea eee $1.00 -$1.05 
DR Ma ccaeen es 1.10 - 1.15 
I in ce a aw g aid Seren 1.20 -— 1.25 
RR 5c us sie se o's 1.224- 1.273 
2-30s, 48s 1.32)- 1.374 
2-32s, 50s 1.35 — 1.37) 
2-368, 58s... 1.55 — 1.574 
2-40s, 60s 1.60 - 1.65 
2-40s, 64s ; 1.62§- 1.65 
2-508, 66s... .. 1.85 - 1.90 
are alae aces 2.30 — 2.35 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
CI Ss Lx wa o's eke Bae $1.10 -$1.15 
2-20s, 50s in oil... . Ss - 1.223- 1.25 
OS eee ch 1.374-— 1.42} 
pS ES 1.55 — 1.60 
2-20s, 64s in oil. . 1.60 -— 1.65 
Re on eas wcceawes 1.30 — 1.32} 
Pet MON go adic tev cicgewvews 1.324-— 1.35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1—20s, 588..... $1.40 -$1.45 
1—20s, 60s..... 1.423- 1.45 
1— 26s, 64s..... a 1.45 - 1.47} 
1— 30s, 60s..Warp.... 1.574- 1.60 
1—30s, 648. .Warp.... 1.62$- 1.65 
2— 30s, 64s. . Fancy mixes... 1.85 — 1.90 
2—40s, 64s. .Zephyrs..... s 1.774-— 1.80 
1—50s, 66s..... 1.774- 1.82} 
2—50s, 66s..... eer 1.90 — 1.95 
1—60s, 70s..... 6% 2.20 -— 2.25 
2—60s, 70s......... 2.35 — 2.45 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops... $1.15 -$1.17} 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops.. 1.324- 1.35 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops.. 1.35 — 1.374 
1-408, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.37§- 1.423 


Underwear mixes 3c. additional 
Solid color, 35c. additional 











Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


Fine (64-66s) 


Half-blood (60-62s) ... . 
| High ¢ blood (58s). 
Aver. } blood (56s) 


Low }? blood.. 


a, 3 ae (50s) 


48s N 

46s S. 1s 
448 S. A. 
40s S. A. and N. 
36s S. A. and N. 


Z. 
Z. 





$1.06 -$1.08 
1.06 — 1.08 
1.02 — 1.05 
1.00 — 1.62 
.98 — 1.00 
a= 92 
a= . 
ae see 
.85 - .87 
.83 - .85 
.82- .83 


TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (FEB. 1) 


Fine (70s)....... 
Fine (64s)....... 
4 bid. (60s) 


+ bid. low (585)... 


co SR SR ee ee 224d 
a + bid. (50s) . 19d 
— Cross-bred (46s) . 16 d 


NOILS—BOSTON 








Raw 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....... . $5.15 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.... 5.05 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15... me 4.85 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. ag =f 4.80 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15............ : 4.70 
Japan filature, X, 13/15... 4.60 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.15 
Santon filature, new style 20/22. 5.05 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon.. 1.95 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. 4.85 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.... 4.80 
Sp. crack (Yellow 20/22...... 4.80 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22...... 4.80 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22.... 4.80 
eg SS > SE er 4.70 


Domestic Rayon 


$4.25 Ria oie $4.55 
Be) icc oe 4.40 CEP e dcewwanes 3.50 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
ss First Second 
De Filament Quality Quality 
7 SPR $2.35 $1.65 
45 Be fae vais we ae 2.45 1.75 
100 Oe cia ts wae eae 1.95 1.60 
10 ore it 2.00 1.65 
12 eo eraie potas 1.45 . 1.25 
12 essa rats pews eo wea 1.50 1.30 
15 SSE Se ae 1.15 1.10 
151 Bae sce 1.20 1.15 
15¢ ee eee 2 1.30 
15¢ eae 1.50 oe 
170 WI Akos extnces 1.15 1.10 
a . ee See 3 1.30 
20 eee 1.10 1.05 
200 BS cores ata. 1.30 1.25 
30 res 1.00 .95 
401 De ake iain 1.10 .95 
451 Se eee 1.00 .95 
= NE S23 ceeenineue 1.00 oo 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


Denier First Second Denier First Second 
Qual. Qual. Qual. Qual 
35....63.3530 93:25 23... 6.84 6.23 
. eee 2.50 Oe va. Bae 1.10 
Takes eee | US 150.... 1.15 1.10 
100. . 1.95 1.60 ee A: 1.10 
So eicss. Ree 1.10 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
30 25 3.40 


Jan. 28 to Feb. 4 
1,550 


ber of bales, 


Colored clips... 


Bleached tops. . 





[Due to diversified offerings prices for higher deniers 


are not listed.] 
ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier Price Denier Price 
MNS S5i5-.nte ete $2.75 120.. $1.90 
tLe eee 2 2 > 1. 60-1. 85 
NG chant 2. 25-2 Rta ag cen 1.55 

Banas 5 00-2. 43 io dsacisv ee 
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CONVERTED 


Total contracts 155 
Total approximate value $930,000 


Fine.. .. $0.53-$0. o Low # bid... $0.47-$0.50 
Half-bld... > a High i bid.. -45- 47 
High # bid.. .50- 33 S306 5.i ws 43% 45 
Aver. i bld.. .48- .50 44s... .42- .43 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

Lap, fine white........ $0.80 -$0. 83 
Lap, fine colored. 68 - .70 
Thread White Worsted, Ge. «x .63 - .65 
Thread White Worsted, + blood. 43 - .45 
Thread Colored Worsted, fine two-ply.. 36 - .38 
Thread Colored Worsted. + bid., two-ply 28 - .30 
ee Sr 35 - .38 

| Card, Medium UNM ee now oe teas san <@8 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light. . .$0.06 -$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dark... . 05 - 053 
Merinos, Fine Light.... 164-  . 178 
Serges, Blue.......... 08}- .09 
I ioianss dorsts set cates .08 — .08) 
IER, ane < abc seca ssa don@mens en 1ig-— . 128 
OS ee .34- .35 
PN os da vow Haake peas 1 - .19 
Knit, Light Hoods... .19 - 20 
WIE IMIR ora. nix avian wadnientese .06 - .07 
Worsted, Blues... .. .10 - .104 
WU Iain oie nck cower ute’ .09 - .10 
Silk 

NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Jan. 28 High Low Feb. 4 Chg. 

Feb 4.55 4.58 4.50 4.53 02 
March 4.55 4.58 4.48 4.54 01 
April 4.55 4.57 4.50 4.54 ol 
May. 4.55 4.55 4.46 4.50 05 

| June 4.52 4.52 4.46 4.50 02 
July 4.47 4.47 4.42 4.46 01 

| Aug 4.46 4.47 4.42 4 46 — 
Sept. 4.46 4.47 4.40 4.46 


Total num- 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste... 

Open unbleached waste.. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) 
Bleached thread waste (misc.). 
Colored thread waste 


Unbleached tops. 
Bleached noils.. 
Bleached garnets.. 
Unbleached garnets 
Colored garnets.... 





RAYON 


(10. 


$0.32 -$0.35 
26- .28 
19 - |22 
IS- .17 
08- .10 
(12 
WASTE 
$0 59 -20.60 
a a 
. ae 
.3- .28 
2- .2 
16- .20 


51) 





Spinners to Contribute 
to Durene Campaign 


Combed yarn spinners at a meeting 
held in Gastonia, N. ¢ indorsed and 
voted to cooperate in the campaign out- 
lined to them by representatives of the 
Durene Association of America, a move- 
ment to gain public recognition of the 
name Durene and the quality for which 
it stands. It was decided by combed 


members who. sell 


} +1 
spinners that then 


mercerizil 


ie twist ball-warps should con 


tribute a certain percent for each pound 


ot varn billed to members of the Durene 
ASsor t10n 
\ S j - 
lore ian 50 combed spinners wert 
epresented at the Gastonia meeting and 


action Was UNanwWmmhous 1 approving the 


11 1 
} 


part they will take in the publicity cam 
paign ot Durene manutacturers. It was 
decided combed spinners shall designate 

the near future a person who will 
represent them on the Durene Publicity 
Committee, which consists of J. P. Holt, 
\berfoyle Mig. Co., chairman; J. 5S 
Verlenden, Standard Coosa Thatchet 
Co., and G. H. Ellis of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., this addition making 


a fourth member of the committee. 


immediately with renewed vigor, under 
the direction of E. L. Starr, from the 
recently opened headquarters, 250 Fifth 


Ave., New York. 


Durene Members Meet 
at Charlotte 


Members of the Durene Association 
of America held a meeting at the South- 
ern Manutacturers’ Club, Charlotte, 
N. C., Jan. 29, for the discussion of 
routine matters in connection with the 
advertising campaign of that organ- 
ization. Final plans were made_ for 
opening of headquarters in New York, 
at 250 Fifth Avenue. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
J. S. Verlenden, of Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the association, who is also 
president of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co.; and E. L. Starr, of New York. 


Miss Fetta In Charge 
of Durene Publicity 


The appointment of Miss Emma Lou 
Fetta as publicity manager of The 
Durene Association of America has 
been announced by E. L. Starr, director 
of the association. Miss Fetta was the 


di () nes Campatgn—Com . . . . orn 
, Ca neaee - tormer public relations counsel of The 
ved spinners were addressed by J. S. > . ° ; . 
ete: ne ine ae ee Rayon Institute of America, Inc. She 
Verlenden, as head of the Durene Asso oa . . . 
‘ ve a will organize and direct the educational 
ciation, |. P. Holt, as chairman of the ee ; 
Sie a and editorial work of the Durene asso- 
Durene Publicity Committee and by jae 
; - Te : ciation, 
E. | Starr, nev elected publicity di 
rector of t] nization. Details ot . . 
a Ms Mercerizers Export Body 
ie publre been decided upon - 
( ] As) ere ered by the speakers File = I apers 
n (yur ed by spinners were | vaart ] : CC] 
ere cy e matter before \ | a Federal Trade Commission, 
{ compl anner tha Washington, D. C. announces that the 
| een done before \merican Textile Trading Co. has filed 
sp naa age tae discussions between Papers under the Export Trade Act 
represet es of combed spinners and (Webb-Pomerene law) with the Com 
tl 1) ( \ oclation it had pre ween a te aoe Cowon yarns and 
usly been decided that the former COMOR GO0cs. Fe SRE: will main- 
would cooperate in the campaign andthe ain offices in Philadelphia. Details of 
(; LQ) t mec othcialized thes dis ei Organizaion ‘were reported in these 
ere! “as _ i ; , columns on Jan. 18. 
cuss : ction to be completed : 
combec inners appoint their 
representative on the Durene Publicity Moisture Penetration 
(om ( hicl 1s expected in the - >> 
{ ) f Ne , > 44 
mmMedimate Tuture ( ontinued Jrom page any 
| argvest comly cd spinners ot the coun rollers keep the knife edge at a con 
try were present, with the exception of stant depth. The bobbin is then re 
one group, and the action is thereby moved, and the outer lavers of varn 
vlc e that practically every combed which have been cut can be removed 
spinner sell mercerizers will, during easily. The bobbin is then inserted in 
thre present vear, will accept a certain another set of boards with the V-slot 
discount on their yarn invoices to mem- not so deep, so that the knife will cut off 
bers of the Durene Association. This another third of the yarn. This opera 
discount will go toward the publicity tion is again repeated on a third set of 
work that is being underwritten by mem- boards to get the innermost lavers of 
bers of the Durene Association to the varn. Fig. 2 shows a sectional view of 
extent of more than a quarter of a the bobbin, showing the position of varn 
1 Bl . . . - 
1 on dolla cut frem the bobbin; 4 indicates the 
) Spi s Iull Benefit—lt outer layers, B the middle lavers, and ( 
Was pointed out in the addresses given” the innermost layers. Fig. 3 is a chart 
tl combed s1 ers selling yarns to presenting in graphical form the data 
mercerizers Who are members of the obtained in this investigation. 
Durene Association would benefit along \ study of the chart leads to the fol 
with manutacturers of Durene in the lowing conclusions: 
publicity campaign that was started a 1. The bobbins at the bottom of the 
ve box absorb moisture much more slowly 
lhe inclusion of combed spinners. than those en top, this being due to their 
is the final step to bring immediate protected position, in contrast to the ex 
action, and officers of Durene Associa- posed position of the bobbins on top of 
tion state that the work will be pushed the box. In fact, by looking at the chari 
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it can be seen that at the end of a week’s 
time the bobbins at the bottom cf the box 
had not picked up as much moisture as 
those on top did in 18 hours. 

2. If moisture is taken on rapidly by 
the yarn ona bobbin, the regain through- 
out the bobbin will not be as uniform as 
is the case where the moisture is ab- 
sorbed slowly. A study of the curves 
brings out this conclusion very plainly, 
for at the beginning of the absorption 
process the outer layers of the bobbins 
take on the moisture noticeably faster 
than the inner layers. However, in 
studying the curves for bobbins at the 
bottom cf the box this is not the case, 
due no doubt to the fact that the moisture 
is taken on so slowly. 

3. Yarn standing in boxes cannot be 
uniformly conditioned, even though 
boxes have holes bored in them as was 
the case in this test, and even though a 
fairly high relative humidity is main- 
tained about the box. 

4. In order to insure uniform mois- 
ture content throughout the bobbin, yarn 
should be allowed to stand some time 
before being woven even after the con- 
ditioning process is complete. 


New Full-Fashioned Hoisery 
Association Formed 


A new organization to be known as 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association of New York, New 
Jersey, and New England, was formed 
at a meeting Jan. 31 in New York. It 
was stated that the association will be 
independent of the recently formed Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America. 

William Elliott, 


Berkley Silk 


president of the 
Hosiery Co., Paterson, 
N. J., was named president of the 
organization. Samuel F. Rubin, secre- 
tary of Merit Hosiery Co., Brooklyn, is 
chairman of the committee, and Rein- 
hard Heuttig, president of Paterson 
Mutual Hosiery Mills, Paterson, was 
elected treasurer. 


S.T.A. Divisions to Meet 


The Carders’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association will hold its 
spring meeting at Clemson College, 
S. C., Friday, March 21, according to 
an announcement from Walter C. 
Taylor, Charlotte, N. C., secretary and 
treasurer. J. O. Corn, chairman of the 
division, will preside at the meeting. 

The spring meeting of the Master 
Mechanics’ Division of S.T.A. will be 
held in Charlotte, N. C., April 21, it was 
announced also. 


Limited Burlap Interest 
Huge Stocks on Hand 


In spite of dullness in spot burlaps 
and irregular Calcutta cables, Exchange 
futures held steady at mid-week. 

It was estimated in one quarter chat 
stocks of burlaps in this country were 
in excess of 400,000,000 yd.; more than 
40° of the annual supply. This is be 


lieved to be the largest amount on hand 
since 1921. 
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Business News 


Frank Mossberg Optimistic on 
New England Industry 


Frank Mossberg, president of Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass., was 
recently quoted in the Providence Evening 
Bulletin as optimistic on the early resump- 
tion of profitable business throughout New 
England. “A new spirit is abroad in New 
England,” he said, “and industry is making 
changes in_its equipment for the purpose 
if speeding up production and doing so 
with increased economy. 

The new Mossberg plant which prac- 
tically doubles the firm’s capacity is virtu- 
ally finished. The business which now has 
agencies in many American centers and 
Europe was incorporated in 1919 and began 
on a modest scale. It now makes many 
essential textile devices of pressed metal 
which previously had been made of wood. 


Container Corp. Sefton 


Mfg., Dixon Mills 


Sefton Mig. Corp., of Chicago, on Jan. 
20 became a unit of the Container Corp. 
of America, box and container manufac- 
turing firm. Container also takes over 
the Dixon Board Mills, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Sefton. The combined assets of the 
companies on Jan. 1, 1930, were approx- 
mately $30,000,000. The transaction was 
closed with a holding company, Sefton, 
Inc., which controlled Sefton Mfg. Corp. 
and Dixon Board Mills. 


Acquires 


Carrier Offers 
Vane Design 


The Art Alliance of America, New York, 
is conducting a competition for a weather 
vane design for prizes totaling $1,000 
otfered by the Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J. Carrier wishes to use the 
prize design at its plant in Newark and 

lans for an airplane beacon as well. The 
veather vane is to typify the Carrier serv- 
ice in production of “manufactured 
weather.” The competition closes March 18. 


Fk. A. Schaff Elected President of 
The Superheater Co. 


Prize for Weather 


Frederick Alan Schaff has been elected 
president of the Superheater Co., George 
|.. Bourne, retiring president, having been 
clected chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Schaff’s headquarters will remain at 
he principal office of the company, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Mr. Schaff 
hecame associated with the Superheater 
Co. in the Service Department in 1913. He 
was elected vice-president in 1915. 


R. Ferguson Becomes Manager 
of Carolina Rubber Co. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C., 
anufacturers of rubber goods, including 
queeze rolls, immersion rolls, etc., has 
nounced the appointment of Harry R. 

ferguson as manager. 
rmerly a chemist for Manhattan 
tr Co,, Passaic: N.. 7: 


Carolina Cork Roll Co. Formed 


_ The Carolina Cork Roll Co., Charlotte, 
\. CC. was recently organized with an 
uthorized capital stock of $75,000 and will 
ngage in the manufacture of cork rolls 
r textile mills. Operations will begin 
ithin the next 60 days in the Nicholson 
suilding, on College Street, it was an- 
unced. 


Rub- 


Mr. Ferguson was - 


N. Y. Rayon Co. 
To Sell “Celta” Yarn 


The N. Y. Rayon Importing Co., Inc., 
of New York City has secured the ex- 
clusive rights for the sale of French 
and English Celta in the United States 
and Canada. Recently these yarns were 
brought into this country by the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., Inc. On and after Feb. 1, 
the Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., will dis- 
continue selling Celta and the N. Y. 
Rayon Importing Co., Inc., will have 
the exclusive sales rights and will be 
the sole source of supply of French 
and English Celta hollow-multifilament 
yarns. Announcement to this effect has 
been made by Max Spinnler, president, 
N. Y. Rayon Importing Co. 


James Chittick to Conduct 
Textile-Instruction Class 


James Chittick, textile consultant, 45 
East 17th St., New York City, is to 


conduct an evening class in textile 
instruction beginning on Feb. 11. There 
will be fifteen sessions in the course, 


held on consecutive 
beginning at 6 p.m. and ending at 8 
p.m. The purpose of the course is to 
afford men in the market practical in- 
formation concerning matters underly- 
ing their business. The subjects include 
all textile-mill processes from the first 
treatment of the fiber to the finishing of 
the fabric. The types of textile 
terials to be discussed include 
woolen, worsted, silk, rayon, 


Tuesdays, each 


ma- 
cotton, 
and linen. 


J. E. Havey Heads Scranton 
Throwsters Group, Silk Ass’n 


J. E. Havey, Sauquoit Silk Mig. Co., 
was elected chairman of the Scranton 
section of the commission throwsters 
division ot the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., at the monthly regional 


meeting held Jan. 29 at the Hotel 
Jermyn, Scranton, Pa. R. Blum, 
Duryea Silk Mills, was elected vice- 


ana a. G. 


committeeman 


chairman of the section 
Koenig, Avoca Silk Co., 
at-large. 


Hosiery Guild Board to Meet 


The second regular meeting of the 
board of directors of Hosiery Guild, Inc., 
will be held Tuesday morning at the 
headquarters of the cooperative organ- 
ization, 366 Broadway, according to 
Harry L. Kinne, managing director. 
Progress made to date in the promo- 
tional campaign in the interest of 
women’s fine-gauge silk hosiery without 
seams will be the main topic of dis- 
cussion. 


Represents Sweet Yarn Co., 
From Greenville 
Charles A. Walker, Jr., is now 


senting E. W. Sweet Yarn Co., 
ton, N. C., 


repre- 
Burling- 
in the South Carolina and 
making his headquar- 
Pendleton Ave., Green- 


Georgia territory, 
ters at 
ville, 


610 
its, 
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Obituary 


Fred S. Bennett 

Fred S. Bennett, pioneer cotton duck 
merchant and for many years an outstand- 
ing figure in the domestic cotton duck in- 
dustry, died Feb. 4, at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
of pneumonia. Mr. Bennett was buried on 
Feb. 8 from the Englewood Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, N. J., where he 
lived. He was 62 years old, and retired 
last year from his firm, Fred S. Bennett, 
Inc., due to ill health. Mr. Bennett started 
to study law in his youth, but turned to 
textiles before his tuition had been com- 
pleted and entered the cotton duck business 
of Thomas Martin, in New York. After 
serving his initiate he went to O. H. Samp- 
son & Co., which then sold for the Colum- 
bia Mills. When the Sampson business 
merged with Catlin & Co., about 1896, Mr. 
Bennett was managing the Columbia de- 
partment. The Columbia Mills were ab- 
sorbed by the United States Duck Corp. 
and Mr. Bennett’s next position was with 
J. Spencer Turner Co. where he rose to 
be cotton duck sales manager. When the 
house of William L. Barrell Co. was 
founded, about 1905, Mr. Bennett joined 
the new business as vice-president. He 
remained in that post until 1920, when he 
started his own business, Fred S. Bennett, 
Inc. During the World War he was gen- 
eral consultant for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps on cotton duck requirements. 
He assisted in developing specifications, 
and originated many. During the last 10 
years he took up specialties, with stress on 
fabric waterproofing, mildew resisting and 
kindred phases. 


James Henry 


James Henry, formerly senior member 
of the firm of Thos. Henry & Sons, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., president of the Stand- 


ard Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and vice- 
president of the Kensington Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, died Feb. 1 at his home at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. He was 74 
years of age and had been ill for a long 
time. Mr. Henry, who was well known 
as a cotton yarn spinner, was identified 
with the firm which bore his name when 
it was located at Trenton Ave .and Tioga 

Philadelphia, but retired from the con- 
cern several years ago. He is survived by 
three daughters and one son. 


> 
Textile Patents 


AXMINSTER loom. 1,742,167. E. F. Hath- 
away. Wellesley, and W. Bixby, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Assigned to Shawmut Engi- 


neering Co., Boston, Mass. 
AXMINSTER looms, Tube frame for. 1,741,- 
287. E. C. Clark, Worcester, Mass. 


Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 
AXMINSTER setting frame. 


1,741,828. G. 


Crossband, Wallingford, Vt. Assigned 
to Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 

Bossin, Magnetic. 1,742,018. H. H. Wer- 
mine, Villa Park, Ill. Assigned to 


Beldon Mfg. Co., 

BRAIDING machine. 1,742,126. S. B. Blais- 
dell, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Fidel- 
ity Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Carp clothing. 1,741,597. F. Achilles, 
Aachen, Germany. 
CLorH cutting machine. 
Moss, Waco, Tex. 


Chicago, Ill. 


1,742,047. W. L. 
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